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The Social Significance the 
School Health Program 


By 


C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


Yale University School of Medicine 
New Haven, Conn. 


EALTH education has been defined as some- 

thing that happens inside to change actions in 

a certain direction. You couldn’t have a bet- 
ter definition than that. We don’t know what lead 
is or copper or wood. Science doesn’t know what 
anything is except by its actions. Lead is the thing 
that reacts in a certain way when you apply acid to 
it and which has a certain weight and so on which 
affects scales in a certain way. That definition is a 
good scientific definition. Something happens inside ; 
it doesn’t matter what it is, but you measure it by its 
results. If it changes action in a certain direction it 
is successful health education. Here, as in all other 
fields of human thought and human activity, it’s easier 
to think things out than to do them, and we mustn’t 
fall into the danger of assuming that because very 
sound principles of community organization have been 
formulated they’re necessarily going to be applied. 
Progressive educators very long ago formulated sim- 
ilar principles to those we’ve heard stated for school 
education. They, too, agreed many years ago that 
education in schools should be something that was 
self-motivated, that should arise out of a conscious need 
of the students in the classroom, but I wonder how 
many schools of the country are actually operating 
just that way today; and the actual realization of this 
idea of motivation through conduct is still a long way 
ahead. 

Recently we had in our clinical case conferences for 
the medical students a session on tuberculosis and three 
cases were reported. In these clinical case conferences 
the students are supposed to have visited the home and 
come in contact with all the social agencies. They ap- 
proach the case from the standpoint that somebody was 
sick and nobody ought to be sick. What was the 
matter? Who failed here? Now in one of those cases 
there was no failure. 
perfectly. In the other two cases, curiously enough 
(for what happened this year couldn’t have happened 
ten or fifteen years ago), the medical and community 
machinery of the ordinary type worked about 100 per 
cent, io0. There is nothing you could sav that shoul 
have been done differently, except patient cooperation. 
It happened that the failure in two of the three cases 
was entirely due to the problem of internal emotional 


An address given at the Wartime Conference on School 
Health Education, Hartford, Conn., January, 1944. 
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The machinery worked almost 


motivation; and of course we're not satisfied now to 
say merely that the patient was “uncooperative.” The 
problem as it happened in two out of the three cases 
was a problem of health education in the sense of the 
development of the right kind of motivation. Two out 
of these three families were governed by motivations 
that were absolutely hostile to modern health and 
medical service. 

Furthermore, I’d like to point out that this task of 
motivation is going: to be rather more difficult in the 
future than it has been in the past. In general, health 
education has started with objectives that were quite 
obviously desirable for the individual. A person who 
is beginning to come down with tuberculosis ought to 
be about as easy to motivate toward getting well as 
anybody could be. As I say, in these two cases, this 
wasn’t true, but still, it’s a relatively easy problem. 
Furthermore, the concept that was prominent twenty 
years ago was the protection of one individual against 
contagion from another. And that after all is fairly 
simple motivation. Nobody wants the germ of tuber- 
culosis to be introduced ‘nto his home. We began with 
fairly easy types of mot vation and in the future I 
think we're coming more and more to deal with prob- 
lems where the funcdlametil motivation is much more 
difficult. We can see without any question that the 
chief causes of dea:h in the future will not be germ 
diseases and that the motive of protection aga nst in- 
feciion is not going to be a vital part of the picture. 
More and move the chief causes of death are going to 
lie in the individual and in h’s social environment, an | 
our educational objectives will not be anything as sim- 
ple and obvious as the concept of distributing tubercu- 
losis germs by sp tting on the sidewalk. Furthermore, 
as we see the public health movement the future causes 
of death are in themselves very minor parts of the 
problem. Success of the public health movement in the 
future is no’ going to be measured by changes in the 
death rate. Our ideal is going to be health and not 
merely keeping out of the mortalitv records of the 
statistic'an. It’s going to be that sort of thing which 
I never tire of quoting, the statement of William James 
that “merely to live, move, and breathe should be a 
delight.” That’s what we mean by health. And thus 
we cannot be satisfied merely with alleviative medi- 
cine; we must not be satisfied even with merely pre- 
vent.ve medicine. 
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W* haven't very much preventive medicine yet, but 
if we had, that isn’t enough. After all, the “pre- 
ventive” is a negative thing. Something like construc- 
tive medicine is what we shall want in the future— 
medicine that will be actuated by the upbuilding of 
health and not merely by protection against specific 
diseases. And we already have something like that 
operating in the field of pediatrics. I don’t think it’s 
general in any other branch of medicine, but pediatric 
practice is coming to be something in the nature of 
costructive medicine. It is rather interesting though 
that even in ped atrics (I inquired about this a while 
ago) the textbooks are still all written around diseases. 
There isn’t even in pediatrics a textbook written about 
the health of the child in the first three months and the 
health of the child in the second year, etc. They are 
all still under disease headings. But the pract tioners 
are ahead of the textbooks, as very often happens. And 
if health is constructive, health must of course include 
mental and social as well as physical health. Now 
those things are less easy to realize and above all they 
haven’t the compelling force of direct danger to one 
person from another. You remember that the first 
impulse in the development of the factory laws in 
Great Br'tain 140 years ago was the idea that disease 
was spreading among the apprentice laborers and would 
spread to the rest of the community. 


_ Such a motive is not so obvious in the case of the 

health problems of the future. You can fairly easily 
get people to pay taxes for protection against epidemics, 
but it’s going to be a good deal more difficult to obta n 
the kind of motivation that will justify financial sacri- 
fices for housing and medical care and social security. 
The argument, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” is used by 
many who would deprecate any comparison of them- 
selves to the one who first used that phrase. Yet no 
soc ety is healthy when a third or a tenth of the nation 
lacks the essential decencies of normal life and the 
difficult task of the health educator in the future is to 
convince the public that this is true, that the existence 
of a substandard slum area is a menace to the city, 


not in the crude sense that smallpox is going to spread _ 


from it but in a sense that the social life, the communal 
life of the community, is going to be poisoned by these 
gross inequalities in social structure. 


| ASSUME we’re going to win the war, and we might 
as well assume that, because if we don’t nothing 
matters anyhow. But assuming we’re go ng to win it, 
our task is only half. done. We must also win the 
peace; and that means building a new world in which 
all the people in all the nations have a fair chance to 
improve their social status. I think that England has 
learned her lesson and is in the mood to bu ld such a 
world order. Russia.and China are committed to it. 
The vital question of the postwar perrod is whether we 
in the United States are going to be ready as a people 
to meet this challenge or whether we are going to do 
what we did in 1920 and give up in peace all that we 
had won in war. There is a very peculiar challenge to 
the United States to perceive the importance of world 
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health and recognize its own responsibilities 4 
world health in a broad sense of the term. As a 
that challenge goes to the very heart of our a 
of education. And one thing that has been emphas a4 
is what I like to visualize as marking the differe 
between education and training. All through gc} 
and colleges and universities you must have both tr: 
ing and education. By training I mean something th, 
develops an automatic response to external stimyf W 
train a dog to go to heel. We train a child to ie 
English. We train a medical student to Fecognize th, 
eruption of measles. We train an engineer to appl 
mathematical formula. Those are all valuable Pa 
train ng, but they are not education. The word “eds 
cation” means to lead out, it involves a Widening ¢f 
vision and a deepening of thought. It’s an imaging. 
tive, a creative process. Education is not ossib 
for a dog in this sense. Education is possible for, 
man, outside of Nazi Germany and Japan where noth 
ing but training is permitted. It is very wholesom 
often to begin with training and develop into education 
You remember that the great centers of philosophy jp 
Greece, the academy of Plato and the Lyceum of Ars 
totle, were both gymnasia. They were originally places 
for physical exercise which became centers of th 
greatest schools of philosophy in the world. Ty 
medieval universities were primar ly technological 
They were intended to train men for the priesthood 
The modern university is, and in a large measure ought 
to be, based largely on technology; but these instity. 
tions fail terr bly of their purposes if they remap 
training institutions, if they remain merely technolog- 
cal. It is an interesting thing to realize—perhaps j 
is one of the lessons that the war teaches—that tech 
nology nstead of making fundamental education in th 
old sense unnecessary makes it enormously more neces 
sary. The greater the mastery of man over the m 


terial world, the more difficult become the relations 
tween men as men, and the more vital becomes ra 
education which doesn’t just train men to respond auto 
matically to stimuli but trains them to understand ani 
to want sound relationships, the most precious fruitd 
which is in cooperative action. No nation that dog 
not have effective cooperation can survive. Pure it 
dividualism is only possible to the poineer in t& 
wilderness. So that the problem is not whether ®t 
shall have cooperative action or not but what kind@ 
cooperative action we have. And there are two wajf 
these two same old ways of getting it, train‘ng aft 
education. Training is, of course, the easiest way. 
Did any of you read (and I hope you have, it’s oned 
the most significant of recent war books) Smith 
Last Train from Berlin? Among the disheartemi 
things in it are his pictures of the tremendous powt 
and efficiency with which all initiative, all imag’natitl 
all sympathy, all human quality is trained out of ff 
victims of the Nazi regime, and the way they @ 
molded into a r‘gid, utterly heartless, terribly powenl 
machine. Training is relatively easy, but after alli 
trouble is that it’s inadequate to meet conditions in ti 
(Continued on Page 462) 
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Required Physical Education 
for College Women 


GERTRUDE M. BAKER 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


of the field of physical education roughly cor- 

responds to the level of popular interest in the 
wrvival of a nation. The requirement in physical edu- 
cation in colleges and universities shows an increase as 
the tide of interest in the fitness of a nation rises and a 
decrease when the crucial test has been passed. Now is 
the moment of upsurge of both public interest in fitness 
and in recognition by school authorities. Are we using 
our moment effectively? According to a very recent 
survey, many people in our field are being confronted 
with this problem. There is no one avenue of effective- 
ness or even one type of recommendation suitable for all 
institutions ; therefore, pertinent facts gathered recently 
as well as examples of approaches to administrative 
officers are presented here for the consideration of those 
who are now actively facing the problem of securing 
increased recognition of our field at the college level. 

Should there be a specific requirement in physical 
education for women at the college level?—That any- 
one should have any specified amount of exposure to 
physical education has not yet been proven. The prac- 
tice of requiring at least two years of physical education 
at the college level was practically universal in this 
country during the twenties. During the thirties, how- 
ever, the amount of the requirement was not only chal- 
lenged in many of the larger institutions but either cut 
or dropped entirely. The requirement had been set up 
arbitrarily and was changed or dismissed in the same 
way. 

What are the existing evidences that justify some 
regular experience in physical education?—Recently 
those representing the field of physical education for 
college women in the United States! expressed a con- 
sensus of the present demands now being made upon 
college women as follows: longer hours of work, either 
in the accelerated program, or in the speed-up of pro- 
duction in the war plants; more intensive use of work 
ime; war service in addition to regular work ; more ef- 
lective budgeting of time and money; more effective 
democratic action; more responsible leadership; and 
sustained morale. 

The same group of college leaders then formulated 
the following needs of college women in order to meet 
the new demands made upon them: increased physical 


1The National Association of Directors and Teachers of 
+ ase Education for College Women, The 1942 Record, page 
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strength ; increased endurance; improved organic func- 
tioning, including orderly menstrual functioning ; motor 
skills—providing efficient use of the body in daily tasks ; 
body flexibility ; ability to plan intelligently for recrea- 
tion; skill in relaxation techniques; emotional and in- 
tellectual balance ; democratic and ethical concepts em- 
ploying faith and courageous action, initiative, and 
judgment ; knowledge and a favorable attitude for self- 
evaluation as a basis for intelligent living; and leader- 
ship: techniques. 


At present the percentage of college women going in- 
to industry is not available, but the needs of the average 
woman in industry are clearly stated in the litera- 
ture.” *»* A summary of the needs follows: 


1. A sense of body mechanics in standing and sitting 
in order to reduce the fatigue factor and increase com- 
fort and efficiency. 

2. Strong foot muscles and proper use of the feet for 
prolonged standing, walking, working on concrete and 
other hard surfaces, and for balance in handling objects. 

3. Strong arm and trunk muscles for certain types 
of occupation. Specific limits for women in lifting and 
carrying vary from fifteen to seventy-five pounds. The 
average woman is 57 per cent as strong as a man and 
has 68 per cent as much endurance. 

4. Endurance that permits prolonged continuity as 
well as the timed nature of many movements. 

5. General awareness of the body in motion for the 
sake of safety and efficiency. 

6. More protection than men against certain health 
hazards because of being more susceptible than men to 
some poisons and certain industrial diseases. 


College women students have repeatedly expressed 
the need of a definite requirement. Of the many studies 
available, the following were chosen because of either 
the scope, recency, or location. 


1. Survey of twenty-seven colleges and universities.® 
From 8,025 questionnaire replies, an average of 79 per 


2 Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Special Bul- 
letins No. 1, 7, 10, Effective Industrial Use of Women in the 
Defense Program (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1940). 

3U. S. Employment Service, Occupational Analysis Section, 
Occupations Suitable for Women (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942). 

4 Palmer, G., “Presenting the Problem of Physical Fitness for 
Girls,” Journal of Healtaz and Physical Education, 14:4 (April, 
1943), pp. 204-209. 

5 Marshall, V., ‘A Discussion of the Requirement in Physical 
Education for Women in Colleges and Universities,” Research 
Quarterly, 5:4 (December, 1943), pp. 3-17. 
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cent of freshmen, sophomore, junior, and senior women 
students favored a requirement of some kind. 

2. A decidedly favorable attitude was shown by a 
study of 1,359 students at Wellesley College.® 

3. In two surveys at the University of Minnesota™ 
the opinions of 343 junior and senior women, 1,777 
freshmen and sophomore women were secured; of the 
total number, approximately 86 per cent favored either 
a one- or two-year requirement in physical education. 

Recommendations for physical education on the col- 
lege level have been made by highly representative na- 
tional groups. The committee appointed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education with the collabora- 
tion of the United States Army, the United States 
Navy, the United States Public Health Service, and the 
Physical Fitness Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services made the following recom- 
mendations? : 

1. That five hours of physical education activity 
weekly be required of every student throughout her 
college years. 

2. That every student be required to take the Funda- 
mentals Course (stressing objectives of strength, en- 
durance, flexibility, relaxation, and body control). 

3. That every student be required to meet satisfac- 
tory achievement standards in body fundamentals, in 
one team sport, in one individual or dual sport, in 
dance, and in swimming. 


The recommendations by the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women are®: 


1. That there be provided for all students, opportun- 
ities for daily participation in activities suited to in- 
dividual needs as shown by health examinations, tests, 
and an analysis of the background of the students’ in- 
terests and habits. 


2. That physical education administrators provide for 
a guidance program through which students will be in- 
telligently aware of their needs and that they be stimu- 
lated to exercise self-direction in making their adjust- 
ments to meet the increased demands made upon them 
in the present emergency. 


3. That a program of physical education be required. 

After securing the proper evidence, what type of ap- 
proach could be made to the administration of a college 
or university’—The following procedures are doubtless 
illustrative of ordinary inductive reasoning; however 
self-evident they may be, these procedures have been 
productive of favorable reactions from general admin- 
istrators and are, therefore, presented for this reason. 


I. State the present status of the requirement at the 
given institution. Colleges of liberal arts are likely to 


6 Wiedemann, I., and E. Howe, “Undergraduate Attitude and 
Interests with Regard to Physical Education Activities at Wel- 
~~ College,” Research Quarterly, 8:1 (March, 1937), pp. 15- 


7 Graybeal, Elizabeth, “Attitude of College Women Toward 
Physical Education” (Part of a larger study made of the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women, University of 
Minnesota, 1931.) 

8U. S. Office of Education, Handbook on Physical Fitness 
for Students in College and Universities (Washington: U. S 
Government Printing Office, 1943), page 79. 

9 The National Association of Physical Education for College 
ae Victory Through Fitness Workshop, June 24-30, 1943, 
page 41. 
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have a uniform policy, but universities sometimes lal 
a great lack of uniformity of practice among their é 
spective colleges; for example in one university the 
physical education requirement for women is as fol 
lows: three colleges or departments have a time “ 
quirement without credit, two colleges have a time ang 
credit requirement, and all other colleges have neith 
authorized a requirement nor given any credit recogni. 
tion to the field. . 

II. Compare the status of the requirement at the 
given institution with present practice. According to 
very recent survey,’ physical education is required ¢ 
women in 90 per cent of 52 institutions; 69 per cent 
had a requirement for two years; and 21 per cent hag 
a requirement for three or four years. Twenty-eigh 
per cent of the fifty-two institutions have had an jp. 
crease in the requirement for women since 1940-4], 


III. State a philosophy for the requirement. An g. 
ample of a philosophy expressed in the form of depart 
ment objectives! grouped in relation to skill and bodily 
functions, krowledge and appreciation of health and 
physical education, personal and social traits follows, 


A. Objectives relating to skill and bodily function: 
participation in a sufficient number of activities to make 
for a well rounded motor experience, acquisition g 
sufficient skill in an activity for enjoyable participation 
in leisure time at present and after college, develop. 
ment and maintenance of good organic functioning 
through the habit of regular exercise and activity a¢ 
justed to individual capacity, acquisition of a higher 
level of strength and endurance (two components 
fitness not covered above), development and mainte. 
nance of good body mechanics in motor activities, and 
development of ability to relax through participation 
in physical education activities. 


B. Objectives relating to knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of health and physical education: knowledge and 
appreciation of the scope of the field of physical educe 
tion, understanding of health status and how to adapt 
activities and environment to needs, knowledge, ani 
appreciation of the selection and care of facilities and 
equipment, and realization of the significance of “totd 
fitness” in relation to the physical educatron progratt. 

C. Objectives relating to personal and social traits 
developmént of desirable attitudes that will lead 
practice of approved social relationships, knowledg 
and appreciation of the opportunity afforded by phys 
ical education classes to make friends by a wide expet 
ence in sharing group activities, development of leader 
ship traits, and development of self-direction in th 
selection of activities to meet one’s own needs. 

An example of a philosophy set up in terms of totd 
fitness follows??: 

The Department subscribes wholeheartedly to a cot 

(Continued on Page 456) 
~ 10 National Association of Physical Education for Colle 
Women, “Survey of Present Practices in Regard to the # 
quirement of Physical Education for Women in Colleges an: 
Universities in the United States.” Unpublished. 1943. 

11 Excerpt from a statement by a departmental commil# 
on the college program, University of Minnesota. 


12 Excerpt from a statement by Miss Helen M. Starr, 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Wanted plan for meeting 
children’s dental health needs 


By 
VERN D. IRWIN 


Division of Dental Health 
Minnesota Department of Health 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


in the postwar period. Labor is daily writing new 

clauses to safeguard its future security. Industrial- 
sts and bankers have started many plans for the ex- 
pansion and financing of mills and factories. But no- 
where in the sky-high stacks of postwar planning is 
there a definite program for educating the American 
public concerning the importance of caring for children’s 
teeth. 

Can it be that the need for such a program is not yet 
understood? If that is so, it is high time that those 
mainly responsible for children’s health and welfare 
are made aware of the facts upon which the need is 
predicated. The outstanding facts, as established by 
numerous studies in many sections of the United States 
are these : 

From 90 to 98 per cent of all children in the average 
American community suffer from tooth decay. 

Decay may start as early as two years of age. Ina 
study made in a New York City clinic, nearly half the 
two-year-olds had some decayed teeth. 

By the time a child reaches school age, his chances 
of complete freedom from dental decay are only one or 
two in a hundred. 

The child starting to school, if he has had no previous 
dental attention, averages six or seven cavities in his 
teeth, During his school years, he develops, on an aver- 
age, about twelve additional cavities. 


By the time he finishes high school, the typical Amer- 
can youth who has had no reparative dental care ex- 
hibits a mouth in which not even twelve of the normal 
quota of 32 teeth are present in properly functioning 
position. At the age of 18 or thereabouts, he is a dental 
cripple. This fact has been definitely established by re- 
cent Army dental examinations. 


One’s first reaction to these appalling statements is 
toask, “Could not this situation have been prevented ?” 
Almost all the cases of dental crippling in young in- 
ductees could have been prevented by timely dental care. 
A dentist is naturally somewhat diffident in placing so 
much emphasis on the need for the services of his own 
profession, but the fact is inescapable. Unfortunately 
we do not yet possess any dependable preventive of 
dental decay, the great destroyer of children’s teeth. If 
we could rear children like little Eskimos, in an isolated 
community where they would never come in contact 
with the high-carbohydrate diets of civilized mankind, 


Piss of every sort are being made for veterans 
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we might be able to prevent a great deal of dental de- 
cay. Or if we could arrange that all children should in- 
gest an optimum amount of flourine during the forma- 
tive period of their teeth, it is likely that we could re- 
duce the present amount of decay by 50 to 65 per cent. 
Such preventive measures, however, are quite imprac- 
tical on a large scale. What, then, can be done? 


Although we cannot prevent decay, we can prevent 
the harmful results of decay—the loss or hopeless dam- 
aging of teeth, the infection that is a common sequel of 
advanced decay, the toothaches, the unsightly irregular- 
ities that are often caused by loss of the child’s per- 
manent teeth or too-early loss of his baby teeth, the 
tendency to pyorrhea in later life that is inducted by 
neglect of dental health measures in childhood, the emo- 
tional maladjustment, disappointment, and frustration 
that the young person with bad teeth almost invariably 
suffers in his social and business relationships. 


Need for Parental Education 


Parents cannot be expected to know these facts un- 
less they are taught, and taught in such a way that 
they can grasp the situation clearly and thoroughly. A 
widely experienced health educator tells us that we 
generally overestimate people’s knowledge and under- 
estimate their intelligence. Parents, even those with lit- 
tle educational background, are eager for all reliable in- 
formation concerning the welfare of their children. 
Their interest in child health does not have to be built 
up. It is already established. An important task of all 
agencies devoted to child health and welfare is to give 
parents information that they can readily understand 
and put into immediate practice. 


The quantity of dental health educational literature 
available to parents has hitherto been greatly in excess 
of its quality. Parents have been told too much about 
too many irrelevant things, *while the essential facts 
have been overlooked. Often, too, the information given 
them has been erroneous or misleading. 

All the facts that parents need to know about chil- 
dren’s dental health are stated plainly and briefly in the 
attractive little leaflet, How to Save Teeth —and 
Money,* which any moderately literate parent can read 
in ten minutes. I should like to see it translated into 
Czech and Chinese, Spanish and Swedish, and all the 


*This may be secured from the National Dental Hygiene 
Association, Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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other languages understood by our foreign-born citi- 
zens. I should like to see the leaflets displayed in every 
dental office with an invitation to parents to help them- 
selves to a copy. Among the questions asked and an- 
swered in the leaflets are these: Why should a child go 
to the dentist? Why should decayed teeth be filled? At 
what age should dental care begin? What can be done 
about children’s fear of the dentist? How much does 
dental care cost? 


Parents repeatedly ask these questions because their 
experience arouses the questions in their minds. And 
they are certainly entitled to true and helpful answers. 
But others besides parents need to be told the facts 
about children’s dental health needs. The need for pre- 
parental education is becoming more and more appar- 
ent. Wartime is an era of early marriage and early 
child-bearing. A high school girl graduating this year 
may be a mother a few years hence. High school stu- 
dents, with the possible exception of outstanding ath- 
letes, have the reputation of being very heedless about 
their health and generally bored with health education. 
This situation may be the fault of the kind of health ed- 
ucation that has been provided for them and the unin- 
spired manner in which it has been presented. Given 
health information that is scientific, interesting, and 
above all practical, the high school student is likely to 
remember it and act upon it. 


Education of Other Groups 


_ Another group that needs to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with children’s dental needs is that composed 
of educators—mainly school teachers and superinten- 
dents. Let us not overlook the superintendents. A 
teacher trying to run a program of dental health under 
an unsympathetic or antagonistic superintendent is not 
likely to get very far with it. On the other hand, it has 
been repeatedly shown that a superintendent who is 
“sold” on the benefits of dental health for children is 
one of the most valuable allies such a teacher can have. 


Perhaps most important of all is the job of convinc- 
ing the dental profession of the need for children’s den- 
tistry. Far too often the dentist in general practice has 
a definite aversion to handling child patients, chiefly 
because he is untrained in both the techniques and the 
psychology of such work. 

In this connection, a word on the selection of dentists 
for children may not be out of order. Parents should be 
advised, if they have any choice, to pick a dentist for 
their children whom they know to be interested in chil- 
dren, or at least tolerant of them. If they have no 
choice, as may be the case in a very small community, 
they should talk with the dentist before taking a child 
to him for the first time. It is vitally important that the 
first dental visit should leave a not-unpleasant impres- 
sion in the child’s mind. Cooperation of parents and 
dentists in this matter is a fundamental requirement. 

The barrier between the child and the dentist is a 
two-sided one in many instances—the dentist’s fear of 
the child on one side and the child’s fear of the dentist 
on the other. Both fears are unreasonable and ground- 
less, and both can be overcome by increased knowledge 
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and experience. Much of the dentist's fear 
patients is traceable to a feeling of inadequacy or ‘aa 
petence which further training will eradicate. It jg Re 
hoped that all postwar plans for dental education ya 
provide for thorough and practical courses jn childng, 
dentistry in the curricula of dental schools, ang 
postgraduate courses in the same subject will }. 

vided for practicing dentists in all sections of the coun 
try. All such courses should include not only the lates 
approved techniques but also the psychological aspert 
of dealing with child dental patients. . 


of chiki 


The Child in the Dental Office 


Looking at the problem from the dentist's point oj 
view, it seems to me that he has a right to eXpect ¢y. 
operation from parents in preparing children’s ming 
for dental visits. As Dr. George E. Morgan pointed 
out a few years ago, until our knowledge regarding pre. 
vention of dental disease is greatly augmented, deny 
corrective work “should be looked upon as a common 
experience and not the traditionally branded ondgj 
which mankind must fear and avoid.” Confidence gy. 
cerning dental treatments cannot be established jp, 
frightened child by telling him that, “It won’t hurt,» 
“You must be brave.” It probably will hurt, and ¢ 
young child cannot understand why he should be bray 
in the face of pain and discomfort from which, so fara 
he can see, he has nothing to gain. 


In a situation like this, example weighs a great del 
more than precept. Let the child watch his mother or, 
dependable older child in the dental chair. His fea: 
will in most cases be eliminated if he gets the idea thy 
this business of having a tooth filled is a normal ani 
commonplace experience and if he sees people whom 
knows accepting it in a matter-of-fact fashion. 


As Dr. Morgan further points out, children’s fea 
of dentistry are not natural but acquired. Building y 
confidence may not be so easy as generating fear, buti 
can be done. A thing that appears terrifying at first ca 
become acceptable through familiarity. Acquaintar 
with the nature and function of dental instruments wil 
quiet many a child’s fears. Every sensible person: 
wary of things he does not understand and of peop 
who, according to his standards, behave queerly. : 
visit to the dental office is potentially alarming for 
child, but it may be transformed into an intensely inte 
esting experience if the dentist will take a little timely 
let the youngster explore his House of Wonders anti 
explain the how and the why of common dental ps 
phernalia. 


Most important in establishing a good relations 
between child and dentist is the factor of timely deni 
care. A child whose teeth have been neglected untill 
is eight or ten years old may have a bad time mi 
dental chair. The average youngster aged two or till 
if he is tactfully introduced to dental examination # 
treatment, will need only a minimum of corrective @ 
arid he need experience very little if any unpleasant 
during his first dental visit. Physically, mentally, @ 
emotionally, the child benefits by early dental cate 

(Continued on Page 469) 
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Problems of Youth in Peace 


and War 


By 


ELEANOR L. HUTZEL 


Chief of Women’s Division 
Department of Police 
Detroit, Michigan 


lustrated popular magazine articles, and moving 
picture releases have brought to us visual evi- 
dence of youth problems, and so many articles and news- 
r stories have been written that youth themselves 
oreet each other as “J. D.”’ and speak of youth centers, 
not as places where they go to enjoy themselves with 
other youth, but as places “which prevent juvenile de- 
jinquency.” 

Workers with youth know that these problems are 
not war-born; that they have their roots deep in our 
social structure ; but because of the seeming immensity 
of the problems, it has been easy to lose perspective so 
that it was refreshing and helpful when a recent issue 
of Council Clippings, the bi-weekly publication of the 
Council of Social Agencies, published on its cover page 
the following quotation : 


Oi and over again during the past months, 1l- 


The children now love luxury, they have bad manners, con- 
tempt for authority, they show disrespect for elders, and love 
chatter in place of exercise. They no longer rise when elders 
enter the room. They contradict their parents, chatter be- 
fore company, gobble up dainties at the table, cross their 
legs, and tyrannize over their teachers. 


Information was given to the effect that this complaint 
was registered by the Greek philosopher, Socrates, 
more than 2,000 years ago. 

Accepting, then, the fact that youth problems have 
long been with us, we, nevertheless, appreciate that 
times of stress and social dislocation color these prob- 
lems according to their own complexion. 

The war years have been difficult years for all of us. 
There has been excitement, drama, earnings which 
many were unprepared to use wisely and beyond any- 
thing they had ever hoped to earn—for many of them 
their first experience with “folding money.” There has 
been movement and uprooting with change to strange, 


lew ways of living. There has also: been fear; fear of- 


an attack in the early months; fear of enemy-agent 
action against industry with. resulting destruction and 
disruption of community life; fear for loved ones and 
ear for the future. At the same time, we have been re- 
mote from the areas of fighting, so that there has not 
ben the unity which comes when people face catas- 
ttophe together. There are, therefore, evident conflict 


An address 
April, 1944. 


presented at the Midwest Conference, Detroit, 
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and seeming inconsistencies. Youth reflects the emo- 
tional disturbances and tensions of adults, and their re- 
action has brought increased delinquency problems. 
One needs, however, to look carefully into the figures 
which tell the story of these problems. There is little 
uniformity of recording and even dissimilarity in term- 
inology. 

In considering figures it is also important to bear in 
mind that overall figures are misleading. For example, 
New Jersey, according to the Federal Children’s Bureau 
figures, shows a small increase in juvenile delinquency 
of 8.8 per cent from 1941-1942. When broken down 
this reveals a range of from a 150 per cent increase in 
one county to a 30 per cent decrease in another. Police 
figures are generally not helpful because few cities have 
crime prevention units with a central record system. In 
cities where there is such recording, one is impressed by 
the large number of youth contacted who were engaged 
in delinquent behavior, as compared with Juvenile 
Court complaints in the same area. The Woman's 
Division of the Detroit Police Department, for ex- 
ample, contacted 8,936 girls in the 10-to-17-year-age 
group in 1943, while the number of complaints received 
by the Juvenile Court for the same group was 450. 
These figures should be borne in mind as showing the 
relatively small percentage of known juvenile delin- 
quency represented in Juvenile Court figures. 

One trend is evident in all figures on juvenile de- 
linquency since 1940, and that is that complaints on 
girls are increasing more rapidly than complaints on 
boys. The Federal Children’s Bureau shows from 1940 
to 1942 an 11 per cent increase for boys and a 38 per 
cent increase for girls of Juvenile Court age. It is diffi- 
cult to explain this trend since boys in this age group 
are not yet eligible for military service. 

Most important perhaps in the wartime problems is _ 
the change and unrest which we are experiencing. 
Whole farming communities, representing entire school 
districts, have been turned into munitions plants ; con- 
servative small towns have been completely overrun, 
their population multiplied many times in a few months’ 
time; soldiers, sailors, and marines have flocked to 
towns near the places where they are camped for relax- 
ation and entertainment. Old residents, withdrawing 
into themselves, have been surprised to find: that the 
“honky-tonks” and cheap dance halls, which they ig- 
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nored, have proven attractive to their children, as well 
as to the newcomers. Minority groups, long deprived 
of true freedom of opportunity, feel that not only their 
future, but the future of the democratic way of living 
depends on accomplishing equal opportunity for every- 
one, and thoughtful people support them in this think- 
ing. Labor unions have come to sudden great strength 
and influence. 

Youth, uprooted, sensitive to the tension of adults, 
blinded by the offer of high wages, conscious that all of 
life’s experiences may need to be crowded into a few 
years, do things which are in conflict with established 
procedure and swell the ranks of delinquents. , 

It was evident to youth workers early in the war 
effort, that conditions which were developing would 
bring the results with which we are now faced. We can 
look with pride at what has been accomplished in build- 
ing a war machine and in converting industry to war 
uses, but we must feel humiliation when we see what 
has happened and is happening to our children. 

There is no doubt but that we have been faced with 
serious handicaps. Public funds have been available to 
meet other needs. Training programs for essential per- 
sonnel have been established in other fields, but the field 
of youth service has lost many of its best people. 

The family, which should be our strength, has been 
showing evidence of weakness for a long time. It is 

difficult to be realistic about the family because idealiza- 
tion of the family is part of our culture pattern and be- 
cause we see no way to turn if the family fails. Increase 
in divorce comes as the natural result of the fact that 
marriage is looked upon as something temporary. The 
fact that children need the security of both parents fails 
to enter into the thinking of many people. Records of 
the Police Department show such complicated relation- 
ships resulting from separation, re-marriages, and dif- 
ferent sets of children, that it is evident that the family 
means little to large numbers of young people. 

During periods when conditions are favorable, the 
failure of the family is less noticeable, but during per- 
iods of stress it becomes evident. It is our present weak- 
ness that homemaking has been allowed to become a 
drab and dreary thing; that a woman wearied by fam- 
ily and homemaking problems beyond her capacities, 

_ finds happiness and satisfaction as well as high earnings 
in the work assigned to her in large industries. There 
_ she is carefully directed by skilled personnel who place 
her where she will adjust most easily and if difficulties 
arise, counselors are provided to advise and help her 

meet her problems. To ask this woman to do as a 

secondary job the homemaking which was in many cases 

beyond her capacities as a full-time endeavor only 
makes her more and more reject the home to lose her- 
self in the more satisfactory life. 


Under these conditions, the men whom she meets in 
her life away from home are easily more interesting than 
the husband whom she sees only at odd times under un- 
favorable conditions. Similarly, the women the husband 
meets outside are more attractive to him than his wife, 
and for both the children are increasingly burdensome. 

I do not mean that this is a general pattern, but it is 
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a story which is over and over again repeated to li 
women by an unhappy husband or wife, or brought : 
in an investigation of neglect. " 


WANT to talk a little about school problems in re 
lation to our present situation. I am well aware thy 
you also appreciate these problems, so that we can look 
at them together. The following figures were furnishej 
by Mr. Hennigar of the Detroit Board of Education: 

A spot check of 1,000 work permits issued dys 
February and March, 1944, shows that 645 were 1Ssue4 
to 16-year-olds ; 401 were Detroit residents, 244 new 
the city ; 46 per cent of Detroit children had left school 
100 per cent of the children new to Detroit hag jy 
school. 

These 16-year-old drop-outs represent boys who a 
eager for independence and the things which they car 
buy with their high wages before they are taken igh 
service. They will probably not again enter school, 

They also represent girls who today feel that if 
do not marry in their teens they will have little chang 
later. They think of themselves at 16 as ready fy 
marriage and, therefore, too old for school, so they tal 
a job which will enable them to buy the things whic 
they consider necessary in order to compete in tk 
marriage market. After the war many of our girls wij 
find it necessary to support themselves and they wil 
have so little to offer an employer that they will hay 
little chance to successfully compete. Therefore, whik 
today the problem is the school drop-out, tomorrow th 
youth unprepared to compete in the labor market wil 
be the problem. 


I feel that three needs are evident and I am glad 
be able to say that in Detroit, committees under goal 
leadership are working on each of them. 

First, there is the need to give each child some traip- 
ing or skill which he can rely on to earn his living. I 
he is going to continue in school, he can wait to acquire 
his professional skill in his later school years, but if 


is going to drop out at 16, then before that time ke 
should have made progress in the direction of the ski 
on which he is going to depend. I believe one very goil 
thing which is coming out of this war is that work wit 
the hands will have acquired a new dignity. Therefor, 
in future there should not be the resistance formerly & 
countered from parents who were determined that ther 
children should not be trained for manual labor, 4 
school then which will take children who are not goilt 
to college and give them skills which will serve thems 
needed. This school must have imagination and elastit 
ity in order that it shall meet varied needs. 

The second thing is the need for more visiting teat 
ers and better facilities for psychiatric diagnosis at! 
treatment. It is an accepted fact that there is call 
classroom evidence of non-conformity, and to meet tit 
needs of this group we require a closer relationship It 
tween the school and the child in his out-of-classro@ 
life. The opportunity to give help to parents, and fat 
ities for removal of certain children to special obser 
tion schools for 24-hour-care are needed, and if weil 
accomplish these things we would do much to prevél 
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the suffering which accompanies the serious delin- 
yency which often follows untreated non-conformity. 
The third thing is the need for counseling service. 
This should be for both in-school and out-of-school 
youth, and for the new to the city as well as the resident 
youth, and it should be in addition to the family coun- 
seling previously recommended. Many of the teen- 
ers encountered by policewomen on patrol duty in 
public parks and other places frequented by youth need 
the service of skilled counselors. This need became so 
evident last summer that after consultation with Dr. 
Warren Layton, Director of Counseling and Guidance 
of the Detroit Board of Education, special forms were 
printed which directed youth whom policewomen en- 
countered to the office of the Counseling and Guidance 
Service. Aptitude tests, job advice, and counseling help 
a boy or girl to adjustment to living which will prevent 
delinquency. The Detroit Board of Education Counsel- 
ing and Guidance Department is already giving service 
to many rejectees and the problem of the returnee is 
beginning to make itself felt and can be expected, in 
spite of veteran services, to reach major proportions. 
Employment of youth is always a serious problem in 
a short labor market. Today, the pressure of business 
and industry is augmented by eagerness of youth and 
acquiescence of short-sighted parents. There is at pres- 
ent utter confusion in Michigan between federal, state, 
and local laws and I am informed that similar situations 
exist elsewhere. Theaters and bowling alleys have been 
declared essential war industries, therefore, permitting 
in both of these night occupations employment of young- 
er children at later hours than would otherwise be the 
case. The extent of the problem is indicated by the fact 
that 14,811 work permits and age certificates were is- 
sued in 1940, and 93,713 in 1943. 


Generally, it is the small business which violates the 
law by employing minors without complying with legal 
requirements because of double indemnity in case of in- 
jury to minors if so employed; but it is this employ- 
ment in the small establishment which it is so difficult 
to get at. Most labor departments lack inspectors to 
meet the needs of the situation and there has been no 
sufficient increase to meet new needs. Last year the 
National Child Labor Committee cooperated with sev- 
eral states which attempted to revise child labor laws. 
I have no information as to results in other states, but 
in Michigan the proposed law was voted down by the 
House of Representatives, even though such great pains 
had been taken to eliminate controversial issues that 
the bill came far from meeting needs. We feel great 
need here for a better Child Labor Law, and certainly 
itis one of the things toward which everyone interested 
in youth and in prevention of juvenile delinquency 
should be working. I, for one, look forward to a time 
when all of the work which a child does away from his 
home will be considered as a part of his learning and be 
planned for and under the direction of the school, and 
[hope that you all agree with me. 


UBLIC and commercial recreation becomes increas- 
ingly important under conditions of living which 
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make it difficult to provide any type of recreation in the 
home. Youth seeking escape from war machines and 
the regmmentation of military life; other youth and 
adults seeking relaxation after a shift on the assembly 
line ; children who have idle time to spend, crowd places 
of recreation. Cities of war activity have found it im- 
possible to meet needs. Camp area problems are quite 
different from war-industry community problems. Gen- 
erally, I am of the opinion that needs of the military 
have been more adequately met than those of industrial 
workers. The U.S.O., and the recreation provided on 
the post, have done much to improve conditions ob- 
served early in the war effort around camps. There are, 
however, the problems which grow out of the attraction 
of the uniform for the teen-age girl and the response 
to her interest by the lonesome boy in that uniform. 
These are the girls whose needs have not been met, the 
ones who crave attention from boys and have not re- 
ceived it. The war has offered them an opportunity and 
they grasp it. They may conceal their desire under a 
cloak of patriotism, but it is evident, nevertheless. 
Sometimes the contact results in nothing more than an 
evening’s excitement but more often, unfortunately, 
such contacts lead ‘to sexual promiscuity. We know 
that boys pass on names and telephone numbers of girls 
who are “good sports.’ The fact that these girls are 
sometimes as young as 12 years, and frequently 14 to 
16, is particularly disturbing. A part of the solution of 
this problem may lie in providing more things for boys 
in uniform to do, but the major solution must be arrived 
at by meeting the needs of girls in some other way. 
Since their need is for association with and attention 
from boys, and this becomes increasingly difficult as the 
war takes more and more boys out ©: the community, it 
is difficult to find a solution. A recent effort to bring 
together the lonesome young people brought response 
from 984 girls and 16 boys of the first thousand reply- 
ing. 

Recreation for the industrial worker and the group 
forced to work odd hours to serve his needs has resulted 
in the need for a 24-hour-recreation program in war-in- 
dustry centers. This has been difficult because of lack 
of personnel and materials. Theaters were not built 
for around-the-clock operation; nearby residents ob- 
ject to late bowling; laws regulating places of recrea- 
tion are based on a closing hour; public recreation de- 
partments are not prepared to keep centers, fields, and 
swimming pools open 24 hours a day. Eighteen to 21- 
year-old workers, earning as much as older persons, re- 
sent not being admitted to dancing and drinking places. 
Night clubs without alcoholic beverages do not offer 
enough profit to interest business. Group work agencies, 
urged to extend their services to a wider field, encounter 
difficulties because of lack of experience in dealing with 
the group to which they open their doors and frequently 
see no solution except to withdraw or to call upon the 
uniformed policemen to maintain the peace. Labor 
union recreation divisions, public recreation depart- 
ments, and citizen committees are aware of these prob- 
lems and are working toward solutions. Something has 

(Continued on Page 466) 
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2. 
Science Delineascope 


. Hnewm that is bein 
ready to operate 
suppkment each other. 
Film strips are being deliberately 
| geared irito,and coordinated 
with, the motion picture for 
most effective Teaching— 


ES, the gymnasium of the future and the class- 
y room instruction connected with it wll change 
considerably after the war. The school of to- 
morrow will be equipped with audio-visual aids—dif- 
ferent kinds of projectors, recordings, electric outlets, 
screens, shades, and curtains. There will be a com- 
plete appeal to the eyes and ears, as well as to the 
muscles. Every phase of the physical education pro- 
gram will be profoundly affected by availability of new 
and interesting equipment for audio-visual education. 
Perhaps you wonder why. 


Studies have been made in regard to the most effec- 
tive ways of learning. As a result of these studies we 
are told that a very large per cent of our learning 
comes through our eyes, a small per cent through our 
ears and other sense organs. Therefore, teaching the 

‘ activity program through an improved method of see- 
ing, doing, hearing are three ways to speed up learning. 

Through the medium of films students can depend 
upon seeing good demonstrations of the best techniques ; 
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Delineascope for 


Miniature Slide Projector 


Fig. 1. Know these aids to quick learning. 
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6. 
Motion Picture Projector | 


By 
FREDERICA BERNHARD 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


many teachers without such aid cannot properly det 
onstrate their work. Then, too, a partner of equd 
ability is sometimes required, and such a partner i 
possible in films. Motion can .be slowed up for at 
alysis, and repetition of movement can help the doe 
to learn the activity. The audio-visual aids can show 
various educational processes and many tlasses Gi 
profit alike by one picture. 

The gymnasium of tomorrow will not only be equip 
ped with motion picture apparatus for visual aids, bit 
wll be equipped with Delineascope projectors, atl 
slidefilm projectors (sound and silent) for better teach 
ing.! 


‘he Delineascope projector for opaque materials # 


1 For visual aid equipment see recent number of Educationil 
Screen. 
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the teacher and pupil to prepare materials and 
from posters, magazines, books, etc. Pic- 
pro. ect it ” ” 

cannot be larger than 6” by 6”. The newer 
oats have blowers in the machines, an advantage 

‘ r the older machines because the blower prevents 
rd picture from getting too hot and from curling up. 
she is a Delineascope projector that combines the 
rojection of opaque materials, glass slides, and slide- 
éims (Figure I, picture 1) which makes a very handy 
combination machine. 

Another useful type projector is one called “Science 
Delineascope.” (Figure I, picture 2). This is a small 
and very practical machine. It can be placed on the 
desk in the front of the room allowing the instructor 
to face his class while projecting and discussing a pic- 
wre. Glass slides are used and the instructor can 

int out with a pencil on the slide picture, facing up- 
right, certain parts of the picture as it shows on the 
screen, above the instructor. 

Slidefilm (also referred to as filmstrip, picturol, and 
flm slide) is a series of still pictures 35 mm., varying 
from approximately 20 to 60 frames on one reel. The 
flm is projected on a screen, and the teacher changes 
the picture by hand whenever desired. The advantage 
of a slidefilm is that the picture can be held on the 
green sufficiently long to study and discuss the sub- 
ject scene by scene. 

There are both silent and sound slidefilm projectors. 
The sound projector differs from the silent in having a 
sound record apparatus attached to the projector (Fig- 
we I, picture 3). The record can have music or 
voice adapted to the picture. The picture may be 
projected with the sound record or may be shown 
silently. 

The sound slidefilm projector is a composite, easy- 
t-handle machine. In comparison to the mot on pic- 
ture projector it is a simpler machine, less bulky, and 
easier to operate. (Figure I, picture 3). The cost of 
the projector and slidefilm is considerably less than 
for the motion picture medium. 

There is also a projector called the Tri-Purpose 


model (Figure I, picture 4). This projector has a 


three-way purpose; it projects single-frame, double- 
frame slidefilms, and 2”-by-2” miniature slides. Slides 
can be made by the teacher or student on glass. Ex- 
amination questions or lectures typed on yellow cello- 
phane paper can be prepared and projected. 

The use of a series 2”-x-2” miniature glass slides, 
in color or black and white, permits interchangeability 
of scenes. (Figure I, pictures 5 and 7). Such a series 
valuable if the subject is, for example, a series of 
rifle positions, postures, etc. The instructor can refer 
{0 any position without having to go through an entire 
film to find the one frame desired. 

_At present there are few filmstrips or slides available 
in the field of physical education. There are some 
slidefilms made in first aid, safety education, the 
sciences, posture, football, and wrestling, etc., but none 
a yet, in sports activities for women. After the war, 
to doubt, there will be in our schools films for archery, 
stunts, tumbling, tennis, and other activities in which 
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it seems suitable to show “stills.” The greatest ad- 
vantage of slidefilms is that the teacher can project a 
picture as long as desired and can organize pictures 
by subject. 

Last but not least is the best-known medium of 
visual aids—the motion picture projector, sound and 
silent. (Figure I, picture 6). The sound projector is 
growing in popularity. The sound track may be used, 
or may be turned off if the instructor prefers showing 
the film with his own prepared lecture. It is recom- 
mended when using a sound film, either slidefilm or 
motion picture, to run it through the first time with 
the sound track on and get an understanding of the 
whole picture. Then the film should be shown without 
sound, with the instructor doing the talking and ex- 
plaining, and the students analyzing the pictures more 
closely. 


“Make Every M nute Count” 


Analyze — Visualize — Clockwise 


Each of these types of visual aid projectors has its 
advantages, as well as its limitations. They do not 
necessarily compete with each other. The simpler aids, 
such as posters and charts, slides, and slidefilms both 
complement and supplement the motion picture proper, 
and may in some cases act as a substitute. Slidefilms 
and motion pictures are being used more and more to- 
gether. 


In some instances, slidefilms are made from the same script 
that was used to make a motion picture. Parts of the original 
motion picture are put in slidefilm form so that sectional re- 
views may be made. 


The motion picture is used for presenting the subject, 
for stimulating interest, for giving the dynamic aspect 
of the activity and for making possible an over-all view 
of the entire action. It shows what is to be done and 
the correct way of doing it. The slidefilm is used to 
provide the necessary means of mastery of details and 

2Hart, Lt. James W., U.S.M.C.R., “Slidefilms in the Marine 


Corps,” Visual Review. (Chicago, Ill.: Published annually by 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1943), pp. 17-18. 
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minute examination of the presented topic and to offer 
an opportunity for a more critical evaluation and study 
of the essential motions. It, shows how to do the 
sport, step by step. The sound slidefilm is good for the 
first showing of the subject, then for further study the 
film should be repeated without the record and discus- 
sion invited on the part of the student. 


Techniques in the Use of Motion Pictures, Slide- 
films, and Miniature Glass Sides 


When using films for instructional purposes, the pro- 
cedure should be as follows: The teacher should pre- 
view and know the film well before showing it to the 
class, in order to fit it into the course and plan for its 
best use. Pictures in the classroom should not be 
used solely as entertainment or novelty devices for 
rainy day programs, but should be studied as one 
studies a textbook; thus pictures become an integral 
part of the course. The teacher should correlate films 
with the curriculum and understand values of the film 
in instruction. The film should present instruction 
material which would be difficult for the teacher to 
present alone, such as certain motions that occur too 
rapidly or too slowly to be easily followed.’ 


Sources of Information on Physical Education Films 


The instructor needs to study what films are avail- 
able and best suited for the activity being taught. The 
following Catalogues are suggested as reliable: 


1. Educational Film Catalogue. H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. $2.00. 

This Catalogue has a large selected list of films based on the 
recommendations of many educators. H. W. Wilson Company 
does not handle films. They only preview, select, and anno- 
tate films for non-theatrical uses. 

2. Motion Pictures in Sports. National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 25c. 

This catalogue has a selected bibliography on sources and 
articles, and a selected list of films especially suited to women’s 
athletics. One of the services of the Visual Aids Committee 
of the N.S.W.A. is to preview and recommend educational 
films on physical education activities. Anyone who wishes to 
_know about such films or would like to have a film evaluated 
for teaching purposes may write to the chairman.* The Com- 
mittee’s appraisal list of physical education activity films ap- 
pears in the Sierra Educational News. 

3. Educator’s Guide to Free Films. Randolph, Wisconsin. 
$3.00. 

This is an annotated list of free films. 

4. Slidefilms and Motion Pictures To Help Instructors. Jam 
Handy, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. Free. 

This is a catalogue of information on the Jam Handy Kit- 
Sets for Discussional Slidefilms. 

5. Society of Visual Education, Inc. 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Free. 

S. V. E. is both producer and distributor of slidefilms, minia- 
ture slides, and equipment. 

6. National Directory of Safety Films. I. Motion Pictures ; 
II. Sound and Silent Slidefilms. Free. 

These cover health and hygiene; first aid; farm, public, and 
industrial safety. 

7. Departments of Visual Instruction, state universities, have 
fine catalogues on films and are distributors of educational 
‘ films. Free. ’ 


3 Koon, Cline M., et al, Motion Pictures in Education in the 
United States. (Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1934), p. 63, 73. 

* The author is chairman of this committee. 
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8. Motion Picture Catalogues, Local Y.M.C.A's. Free. 


Even though a film may be well recommended in the 
catalogues, the teacher should preview it. The activity 
may have a good write-up due to a well demonstrate 
performance but there may be some scene inappropriaty 
for classroom purposes. Therefore it is important {5 
have seen a film before presenting it for class use 


The Committee on Motion Pictures of the Americg 


Council on. Education,* Washington, D. C., points out 
ways of using motion pictures most effectively thr 
their various research studies. Focus on Learnj 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr.,° Chapter 5, “Teacher Takes ; 
Hand,” is especially helpful to the teacher. This 
port summarizes the findings of the five-year evaluation 
program and relates them to the entire field. It deg 
with the classroom use of films, students’ reaction 
films, values of films in the curriculum, and techniques 
of classroom procedure. The practical suggestions wij 
impress teachers in general. 

Readers who are particularly interested in films fq 
instructional purposes should send for a copy of Visyg 
Review,’ from the Society of Visual Education, printed 
once a year. It has many worth-while articles on the 
use of slidefilms, sound slidefilms, miniature slides, an 
motion pictures. There are also articles on how th 
armed forces are using films for their training programs 
and how, through proper teaching with films, the tim 
of study can be shortened and the subject mastered 
more thoroughly. For up-to-date monthly informatio 
teachers should join the Department of Visual Instruc. 
tion of the N.E.A.7. Membership entitles one to the 
monthly publication, The Educational Screen, a mag. 
zine on films for the classroom and what is being done 
in the schools. 

Other magazines which are useful and _ instructive 
are: 


1. The Grade Teacher which carries articles such 
“Your Bulletin Board” (how to advertise the work o 
your school) by John L. Jenemann, June, 1943, LX:10) 
p. 16, 58, and “Directions for making Posters and 
Decorations” by Antha E, Card, June, 1943, p. 62-65. 

2. Senior Scholastic Teacher's Edition is published 
weekly with many fine articles on visual aids in educa 
tion. 


3. High Points have eight good articles in their 1% 
issues. One article particularly worth mentioning here 
is “Visual Aids Other Than Motion Pictures—Wat 
Programs” by Esther L. Berg, April, 1943, XXV#, 
p. 61; and another, the first of a series of articles m 
“Films for War Curricula” by S. J. Bernhard, Jant 
ary, 1943, XXV:1, p. 17. 


For the presentation of the film for a lesson, refer tt 
(Continued on Page 462) 


4 American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

5 Hoban, Charles F. Jr., Focus on Learning (Washingtol 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1942), pp. 103-126. 

6 Society of Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicagd 
Illinois. 

7 Best, Camelia, President, Department of Visual Instructiil 
National Education Association, Orleans Parish School 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

8 The Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
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By 
JANE COTTON 


Junior High School 
Davenport, lowa 


to be very different after the war. This belief 
comes partly from the wish for.a better life which 
we all feel, partly from the record of history which 
shows great changes resulting from previous wars. 
The changes of the past, however, no longer satisfy us 
because they have not been controlled consciously nor 
diectively enough in the interest of human progress. 
The progress of science has been much more rapid 
than the progress of human relations. With a little 
more of a head start, for instance, buzz bombs might 
have wrecked the brotherhood of man for centuries to 
come. 
The Necessity for Immediate Planning 
Our civilization has almost been destroyed. Its nar- 
tow escape has made men conscious of the need for 
planning. The fate of our future may well depend on 
our ability to realize the necessity for immediate and 
conscious Organization of progress in all phases of our 
living, and in all of our institutions. Are administra- 
tors, teachers, and students of physical education too 
involved in our present ways of thinking and modes of 
action to be able to look ahead and foresee a new pro- 
gram, in tune with the era within which we are to live 
and work, and fitted to the changes wrought by war 
and time? Do we have a range of vision which will 
help us to find our place in international problems and 
domestic developments as well? 


A New International Philosophy 
A philosophy in this era must be broad in range. It 
isno longer enough to have a consciousness of our own 
locale. We are no longer self-sufficient as individuals, 
states, or even as nations. The time has come when 


Tex is a general belief abroad that things are 


During the past summer a group of physical education 
teachers, advanced graduate students at the University of 
lowa, undertook a study of postwar problems in physical edu- 
tation and recreation. A program of intensive reading and 
discussion was enriched from time to time by the contribution 
of experts visiting the campus. Two months of work culmi- 
nated for some of the teachers in plans made for their own 
institutions. Others cooperated to prepare a series of brief 
aticles on different phases of planning. At the suggestion 
of one of the group the material has been submitted to the 


Journal for publication. This month's article deals with gen- - 


= background material. More detailed discussion will fol- 
in the series of four: The Public Schools Look Ahead; 
Planning at the College Level; Retreation Tomorrow. 
The ideas and most of the writing are the work of the authors 
yea for each article. Some coordinating and editing has 
" done by the undersigned who was in charge of the class. 
® hope further discussion may- be stimulated.—Elizabeth 
Halsey, State University of Iowa. 
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Postwar Planning 
Physical Education 


and 


MARJORIE WILSON 


State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


our outlook must be cognizant of all views and all peo- 
ples. Technological progress of the past century in 
areas of industry, transportation, and communication 
has burst the confines of our closely knit, nationalistic 
society. We can no longer rely upon the security of 
our own domesticity. Actual technological changes, and 
their concomitant experiences and results, have imposed 
upon us an interdependence heretofore unknown. 
Whether we desire it or not, we are fast becoming 
members of a world society in which all peoples must 
have the right to peace of mind, economic security, and 
freedom to think and act as they believe, provided this 
belief does not jeopardize the freedom of others. As 
long as there is suppression and domination of peoples, 
as long as the greedy few are allowed to exploit the 
many, as long as insecurity and injustice prevail in any 
part of our world there will be wars, wars which will 
sap our natural resources, both human and material. 
We must, therefore, focus our attention on contribut- 
ing to preparedness and prevention. We shall contrib- 
ute to preparedness by having every high school boy 
physically ready for his year of military service, by re- 
building our human resources through a national fitness 
program, and by maintaining the essentials of civilian 
defense. We shall contribute to prevention by teaching 
over and over again the ways of getting along together 
which make democracy work. We shall contribute to 
foreign rehabilitation service, and to intercultural un- 
derstanding through broader studies of recreation. 


Domestic Problems 


Meanwhile the nation faces the problem of finding 
work for thirty million men and women whose war 
jobs (fighting or producing) will end with the armistice 
—or shortly thereafter. That problem is too complex 
to be left to chance. Its solution must be organized 
with care. Planning, not only for employment and se- 
curity, but for a higher standard of living, has become 
the absorbing interest of Americans. Nearly 150 dif- 
ferent agencies, both public and private, are now en- 
gaged in postwar planning in this cduntry. One of the 
official agencies, which was appointed shortly after the 
depression and worked for ten years on various phases 
of the problem, is the late National Resources Planning 
Board. In its 1943 report the Board describes a “New 
Bill of Rights” including nine points: 
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New Bill of Rights 
1. The right to work, usefully and creatively, through the 
productive years. 

2. The right to fair pay, adequate to command the neces- 
sities and amenities of life in exchange for work, thrift, ideas, 
and other socially valuable service. 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
care. 

4. The right to security, with freedom from fear of old 
age, want, dependency, sickness, unemployment, and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free from 
compulsory labor, irresponsible private power, arbitrary pub- 
lic authority, and unregulated monopolies. 

6. The right to come and go, to speak and be silent, free 
from the spyings of a secret political police. 

7. The right to equality before the law, with equal access to 
justice in fact. 

8. The right to education for work, for citizenship, and for 
personal growth and happiness, and 

9. The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy life and take part in an advancing civilization.* 


We are very much concerned with “the right to . . . 
medical care, the right to education for . . . personal 


growth and happiness, the right to . . . recreation and 
adventure.” 


An Expanding Economy 


Plans of all agencies, both national and domestic, de- 
mand what is called an expanding economy. The vast 
productive capacity of this nation and other countries 
must be kept going at wartime levels or better. The 
scope of business and industry, during the past few 
years, has been tremendous because of the impetus of 
war, despite the depletion of manpower. In December, 
1942, our production of durable goods was consider- 
ably more than double that of the peak of prosperity in 
1929, in spite of the absence of some seven million 
workers in the armed forces.” Estimates indicate that 
the gross value of inanufactured products in the United 
States has been doubled since 1929. New products— 
plastics, synthetic rubber, spun glass, fuels, etc.,—and 
improved products resulting from wartime experimenta- 
tion, point to an unprecedented industrial adventure in 
the postwar era. We have just started to explore the 
world of technology. The airplane promises to revolu- 
tionize transportation. War has started an acceleration 
that cannot be allowed to cease the moment the last gun 
is fired. Production at top levels, plus the creation of 
new foreign markets and the stimulation of interna- 
tional trade, will help to meet our unemployment prob- 

lem. The clear duty of general education and physical 
education is a great expansion of program and services. 
We, also, must produce—produce more and better serv- 
ices than ever before. 


Implications for Education 


Our system of public education with all its faults, has long 
been one of the glories of our democracy, one of the clearest 
expressions of our devotion to the cause of human freedom 
and to our faith in the common man. At its worst it has but 
reflected the weaknesses of our society. But, whatever the 
source of its deficiencies and however well it may have served 


1 National Resources Planning Board Development Report, 
1943, Part I, p. 3. 


2Clark, Evans, Ed., Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems, 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1943), p. 24. 
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in times gone by, it is not adequate either jp Scope op ; 
quality for the ordeal we face.* ty 


The National Resources Planning Board 
mends far-reaching changes in the nation’s schools 
follows: 

Equal access to elementary and high school educa 
should be assured to all children and youth. Opporty, 
ities should be extended downward to preschool chij 
with most five-year-olds, and many three to five-yegp. 
olds, in school. Equitable access to higher educatig 
should be provided according to abilities, not financial 
or social status. There should be more junior col} 
and more vocational schools. Adequate Provisions 
should be made for adult education in general and 


‘specialized fields. Education for children who neg 


special instruction should be expanded and improyg) 
This means the gifted as well as the defectiy 
child. The quality of all education should be a 
justed adequately to meet the needs of a truly demp. 
cratic nation! Those demobilized from the armed fore 
and from industry should be given training in selection 
of work and in the work itself. School camp faciliti 
should be established for all youth above the eighth 
grade. Building programs should be revised to cop. 
form to educational standards. The building must § 
the program rather than the reverse, which is often the 
case. To meet this need school districts should be re 
organized so that the tax base may be enlarged. Feder 
and state aid to poor local districts is recommended iy 
order to equalize educational opportunity for all Amer. 
ican children. Expenditures for educatron should i 
more than doubled in order to remedy glaring deficien. 
cies in the present program. The modern school cur 
riculum, says the Board, must contain more experiences 
in these areas: work, creative leisure, healthful living 
and safety, association with others, family living, the 


requirements of national security, and citizenship in its 
broadest sense. To all of these, physical education may 
make valuable contributions. 


Implications for Physical Education 


An increased consciousness of the value of a healthy, 
vigorous nation during war has again given impetus to 
the health and physical education programs in vw 
schools. This demand for a high degree of physical 
efficiency, especially among our youth, has placed a 
unprecedented emphasis upon the physical fitness as 
pects of our program. Here lies the stepping stone t0 
a vast expansion if we—teachers, directors, adminis 
trators of physical education—are agreed upon the d 
rection of our postwar educational policies. Some fer 
believe that our objectives should be geared to fit mk 
itary purposes. They cling tenaciously to the physidl 
fitness objectives as the only firm foundation for justife 
cation of our existence. Others realize that we forma 
essential part of the educational program. In educatio 
for peace, the peace which we hope will eventually sup 
plant world chaos, we have a vital role in molding the 
whole child so that he may better function in the servit 

(Continued on Page 468) 


8 Melby, E. O., et al, Mobilizing Educational Resourtt, 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943), p. 2. 
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The Contribution of Recreation 
to the Individual 


By 
H. D. EDGREN 


Program Coordinator of Community Conducted Operations 
National Staff, United Service Organizations 
New York City 


men and women in and out of the service has 

highlighted the role of recreation in the life of the 
American people. The Recreation and Welfare pro- 

of the Navy; the sports program of naval aero- 
nautics; the Special Service program.of the Army ; the 
Defense Recreation Committee of Civilian Communi- 
ties; the USO and all the activities of churches and 
other private agencies are some of the newly developed 
recreation efforts. Through these agencies, thousands 
in America are having their -first experience with or- 
ganized recreation. The potential use of this experi- 
ence in the postwar wotld will depend largely on what 
professional people like you make of it. 

For the purpose of this article, I am using the term 
“recreation” defined as, “The voluntary participation 
in activities, because of the sheer joy of doing. These 
activities must also bring refreshment and re-invigor- 
ation to the body, mind, and spirit.” I have avoided 
an academic argument on whether recreation is an ac- 
tivity or an attitude of mind. We know full well that 
activities are only good recreation under certain condi- 
tions. I would have you think with me on how we can 
put a quality of ““good” into all the activities we use in 
recreation. Let us assume, then, that no activity is 
either “major or minor” in importance, but that all 
activities can only be characterized as having value in 
terms of where, when, and for whom. 

Who, then, are the individuals to whom we believe 
recreation can make a contribution? They are the pres- 
ent members of our communities and clubs, the mem- 
bers who will be returning, the potential members 
among the returned service men, the potential mem- 
bers among civilians; they are individuals as you and 
I, individuals with hopes, desires, aspirations, and basic 
needs seeking fulfillment. Yes, similar in many ways, 
yet everyone a unique, a different person. To these 
individuals a recreation program can make a contribu- 
tion, Potentially it can: 

1, Help persons understand themselves, as an aid 

to happy effective social relationships. 
2. Provide experiences for the wholesome satisfac- 
tion of such basic personality needs as the need of so- 
al approval and recognition, the desire for a sense of 
achievement, growth and adequacy ; the desire for nov- 
elty, zest, and adventure. 

3. Enhance the sense of worth that comes with the 


To war with its varied and unusual demands on 
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feeling of belonging to a social group and of participat- 
ing in worthy enterprises. 

4. Develop such socially desirable attitudes as open- 
mindedness, tolerance, and social awareness. 

These then, are a few of the objectives of our pro- 
gram that might be realized through a program of rec- 
reation. They won’t be unless we as leaders of these 
activities give time and attention to understanding both 
the individuals and the contribution the activity may 
make to the participants. 

You may ask if there will be an accentuatton of these 
needs as men and women return from service. Yes, I 
believe there will be. The absence of pressure and rout- 
ine, the need for the formation of new friends, the will- 
ing acceptance of leadership, and more particularly the 
fact that these men and women have been having many 
satisfying experiences in their leisure and recreation. 
The USO experience gives some facts worth noting. 
In a recent study, we found why service men and 
women come to the USO. Here are the reasons: 

1. To meet and mingle with friends. 

2. To maintain a continuing sense of belonging to 
the larger civilian society from which they are phys- 
ically separated. 

‘3. To pursue interests and express attitudes that get 
inadequate expression in the military environment. 

4. To become known, accepted, and given status as 
individuals. 

5. To ease their sense of loneliness and of “home- 
sickness’ in their transition from civilian to military 
life. 

6. To secure new experience, release, rest, relaxa- 
tion, and recreation as am antidote to the strain, ten- 
sion, and routine of military experience. 

Through the USO and the military recreation pro- 
grams, men and women have been able to continue 
some of those activities which they learned under you 
as well as to learn new ways of participating with 
friends in enjoyable activities that satisfy their needs. 
It is my conviction that these people will want to con- 
tinue this pattern on their return to your community. 

I have watched them by the hundreds in the PX, the 
bar, the day room, and the service clubs in the camp 
enjoying new-found friends in recreational activity. 
This whole business of social relationship and friend- 
ship is worthy of particular note. Two illustrations will 
give point to this concept. In a conversation recently 
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with a corporal who had had 20 months in the African 
theater of war, I asked him if men who had a difficult 
time making an adjustment in camp over here had as 
great a difficulty overseas. He said that they did not, 
for men whom you hated over here became your bud- 
dies over there because men are all you have there. 
“Men are your only recreation!” Last month while 
visiting some USO mobile units along the North Caro- 
lina coast, I was observing a bingo game at a Marine 
Air Base. In the middle of the game a plane crashed, 
250 feet from us. At the first inkling of the crash, all 
150 men threw their bingo cards into the air and all 
ran to the plane, which had lost its tail, right wing, 
and broken its propellor in coming in short of the land- 
ing strip. The pilot, unhurt, stepped out of the cockpit 
with this comment, “Damn that motor.” After he was 
whisked away to the medical office for observation, I 
conversed with about 25 men from 9 p.m. to 11 P.M. 
that evening. Without exception, not a single man 
gave any expression of criticism of the pilot. Their 
attitude could be expressed in the words of one man 
who said, “They ought to get rid of that old crate. 
It’s seen its day.” This is an indication of group loy- 
alty and support of the other guy that may be very 
significant. Yes, the very reason men are willing to 
face death. 


These very men will come back to our communities 
looking for the same town they left; it won’t be the 
same because his family and friends will have changed, 
many friends won’t be there and most important, he 
will have changed. To many of them our pattern of 
living will appear very barren and sterile. The profes- 
sional physical educator and recreation specialist are 
needed at this point in assisting these individuals in 
their adjustment to civilian life. Major General George 
B. Chisholm, Director General of Medical Services for 
the Canadian Army, discussing the problem of reinte- 
gration of the returned soldier into the civilian com- 
munity, before the American Psychiatric Association 
in Philadelphia, made this significant statement : 

It is of the greatest importance that the returned soldier 
should be assimilated into the social structure and that he should 
be accepted by civilians, but no more important than that 
civilians should prove acceptable to the soldier. The most 
damaging thing that could happen to the returned soldier, 
and to the community to which he returns, would be for him 
to find himself not wanted and not regarded as a valuable 
asset to the community. 

The trained physical education person can be one of 
the most vital factors in helping both civilian and re- 
turning service men to ‘bridge this gap that may pre- 
vent good assimilation. 

Civilians, too, are learning the meaning of friend- 
ship and the satisfaction that may come to people from 
social intercourse with others. The thousands working 
together in civilian defense and the million volunteers 
in the USO, though prompted by a spirit of patriotism, 
are learning the reward of service to and with their 
' fellow men. Can we assume, then, a belief that hun- 
dreds in our various communities will, at the end of 
this war, be ready for and demand an opportunity to 
continue and develop new social groups? 
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— then, are the implications in this 
recreation and the individual to us as 
and physical educators? First, we as educators shoul 
learn how to use recreation activities as a means of 

fluencing individuals, activities no longer being a. 
but rather a vehicle by which the needs of Persons an 
met. 

It may be in order to remind you of a Study mag. 
ten years ago of YMCA young men by Dr, Sonnquist 
In his book entitled The Interests of Y oung Men ty 
reports this finding: ’ 


Picture 
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The expressed interests of young men are not their ine 
interests; young men say they want to participate in 
tain activities because they are secretly hopeful that thr 
these activities some other needs such as a desire to 
recognition, and friendship will be met. The meaning of this 
for us in our leadership is self-evident. 


Because some of our predecessors in physical educ. 
tion have done a pretty bad job at this kind of thing 
many men today avoid any contact with some aspects 
of recreation. We know how often winning was mop 
important than persons. Recall how often Joe, the dy 
who loved baseball was put in right field, and place 
ninth in the batting order. He was lucky if someon 
wasn’t substituted for him before he got a chance to bat 

Then, too, some of our profession permitted the typ 
loud-speaking boys to be the captains as they choog 
sides. Poor Tony was last to be chosen. Neither 
wanted him. When finally placed, he was told in no 
uncertain terms what would happen to him if he missed 
the ball. We too, may have been guilty all too often 
of placing the same man in the middle position of the 
rear line in volleyball because, from there, the sides will 
need to rotate six times before it is his turn to serve 
In other words, it was the winning team rather than 
the person that counted. This isn’t permitted to happen 
where a sense of worth, comradeship, and a sense of 
belonging become more important than points. 

The second way in which we can make recreation 
contribute to the growth of the individual is to vitalize 
the role of instruction in activities, regardless of ex 
pressions such as, “it’s more fun just to play.” We 
would develop classes that would become popular if we 
provided good teachers. I do not believe the opposition 
is as much against instruction as much as it is against 
poor instruction. “Fun while you learn” could become 
a slogan typifying our classes under effective instruc 


. tional techniques. 


Boys and girls, men and women, so instructed att 
more likely to continue to play those games in whith 
they have developed beyond the dub stage. Some of ts 
have had the opportunity of observing how inadequalt 
our enlisted men and officers are in recreation skill 
Are we not justified in placing the blame for much 
this on poor teaching and poor early physical educatia 
programs? 

The third way in which we can make recreation colt 
tribute to the growth of individuals is to unapologe 
ically offer our activities to our members for the sheet 
joy of fun, relaxation, and the opportunity to cut foo 

(Continued on Page 466) 
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Suggestions for Expanding Convalescent 
Facilities for Service Men and Women 


By 
WEST J. ALTENBURG 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
Albany, New York 


| HE Army and the Navy are both facing a terrific fessional people augmented by nurses’ aides and staffs 
Be: problem besides the immediate one of conducting that can be quickly trained in providing the necessary 
Delong military and naval engagements. This problem is assistance. 
of this BH the one of hospitalization and convalescent treatment of a. Many of these centers could be established in 
traumatic injuries as a result of these engagements. hotels near or in manufacturing centers where by a 
dlucg. Hospitalization facilities and trained physiotherapy rotating schedule it would be possible to give farther 
thing # aides skilled in the post-operative treatment of ortho- —_ training to men who will return to active duty better 
specs  pedic conditions are inadequate for civilian needs. Con- equipped to render technical and skilled assistance to 
mor § sidering the problem we are going to face in the im- _ the branch of service from which they came, or equipped 
: dub @ mediate future as the result of extensive offensive oper- _to re-enter civilian life with occupational training. 
laced ations, the shortage will become more acute. b. Many of these centers could be established in uni- 
neone It is taken for granted that the Army and Navy have versities and colleges having dormitory facilities where 


made adequate provision in their plan of campaign for convalescents might take further technical training in 
immediate first aid and surgical treatment as Soon as their branch of service or be returned to civilian life 


hoo possible. As these cases multiply, however, hospital with professional or technical training. 

either @ facilities for post-operative treatment at our base hos- c. Many of these centers could be established in re- 
in  § pitals are going to be overloaded beyond our capacity _sort hotels, aiding in solving the problem faced by re- 
rissed | to furnish treatment over an extended period. sort people while providing rest areas for mental cases 
often § If definite provisions are not immediately planned to _ or cases requiring complete rest. 

if the # meet this possibility there are going to be a great num- For example, orthopedic and muscular injuries which 


ber of unnecessary mental and physical cripples who _— need no further dressings, may require hydro and 


erve, f otherwise might return to the service or to civilian life physiotherapeutic treatment of some type. This type of 
than § well and useful men and women. treatment could be administered by the patient himself 
ippen Suggested Program in cooperation with a non-medical staff, including a 
se of a ‘ ; medical advisor who is an orthopedic surgeon, or a gen- 

With a realization of this problem the following pro- eral practitioner. The center could be so located that 
ation § gam is offered as a partial solution: in addition to hydro and .physiotherapeutic methods, 


1. A classification of all casualties after or during occupational and recreational therapy might be used. 
initial treatment as hospitalized or semi-hospitalized. This could be a hotel having a swimming pool and 
2. Classification of the semi-hospitalized group into gymnasium, with other available rooms which, with 


type, with kind of treatment recommended. minor alterations, might be utilized for light, lamp, and 
3. Provision of centers with a skeleton staff of pro- (Continued on Page 460) 


Tentative Schedule 
(To be revised and adapted to type of center, location, 
and individuals receiving treatment) 


Hydro Occupational Adapted Recreation 
vhich & Class Physiotherapy Therapy Sports or Rest 
of us 6:30- 8:00 Breakfast Breakfast Breakfast Breakfast 
quate & Fatigue & Fatigue & Fatigue & Fatigue 
kills, 8:00-10 :00 i-* IV III II 
10:00-12:00 II I IV Ill 
ha 12:00-13 :00 Dinner Dinner Dinner Dinner 
13:00-15 :00 III II I IV 
15:00-17 :00 IV III II I 
coll 1700-18 :00 Fatigue Fatigue Fatigue Fatigue 
opel: 18:00-19 :00 Supper Supper Supper Supper 
heer  __'2:00-21 :00 Study & Rec. Study & Rec. Study & Rec. Study & Rec. 
hoose *Roman numerals refer to groups. 


Navy time starts with 1 a.m. and continues consecutively to the next midnight which is 2400. 
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Are We “GES are more health conscious 
Building for than ever before,” wrote one of 
— the Y.W.C.A. Health Education Direc- 


tors. The figures coming in to the Na- 
tional Board of the Y.W.C.A. bear out 
this statement for there has been a tremendous increase 
in enrollment among young employed women, particu- 
larly between the ages of 18 to 24. For one thing, the 
young business and industrial women are feeling physi- 
cally inadequate for the heavy work they must carry 
these days. Some of them just can’t take it. Fatigue is 
mounting from the long periods of continual strain and 
overwork. It is showing with the homemakers who are 
carrying both the home and volunteer war work. It is 
showing with the clerical workers who are carrying ex- 
tra work because so many girls have left the offices for 
the factories and it is showing in the factory workers 
who are carrying new kinds of jobs, with long hours 
and heavy physical labor. With the younger groups 
many times it’s boredom, a need to fill in their time 
and to assert their independence. 

This means that “the usual business of the Y.W.C.A. 
has become unusually significant today” The slogan to 
“keep fit” is as old as the Association. Physical fitness 
or conditioning exercises are not new to the Y.W.C.A., 
but the present program in the Association has of 
necessity had to emphasize certain aspects of condition- 
ing exercises, such as building strength and releasing 
tensions. The particular emphasis placed on relaxation 
for some years in the Association is showing splendid 
results, whether from the relaxation classes or the re- 
laxation work done along with all activities provided 
at the Y.W.C.A. 

However, just the conditioning exercises alone would 
not relieve tensions of this present day. In a time like 
this real recreation is essential and the kind of recre- 
ation that gives satisfaction to body, mind, and spirit. 
It is gratifying then to know that “weekly Square 
Dances for the public meet with a great deal of enthus- 
iasm and the groups represent a wide range of ages and 
types of people.” In both the Northwest and the Far 
East training courses for Square Dance leaders have 
been amazingly successful. Registration for activities 
in the business and industrial clubs has so increased that 
overflow activities are necessary and happily negroes 
and whites are participating in these activities together. 

It is important to meet immediate needs—the needs 
for building physical vigor and for releasing tension in 
active, exuberant recreation. What concerns me most 
at this time is what will come of this in the postwar 
days. Are we building habits of play and exercise that 
will carry over? Can we somehow in our program of 
activities today establish a philosophy in the minds of 
people that will make for a rhythm or balance in life 
that is so essential to the richness of life? It is this 
rhythm of work and play, of activity and rest, that 
seems to me more important than anything we do dur- 
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ing these days. When people are working harder than 
they have ever worked before, can we demonstrate the 
value of worthwhile recreation and can we establish that 
pattern of balance in life that will carry over and 

life whole and sane in the postwar days? Unless — 
physical educators and health educators can so inte ret 
this rhythm, we will have failed in a great Opportunity 
which this war has given us.—Edith M. Gates, Balls: 
Unit, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin. 


istration, formerly with the Y.W.C.A. 


Those We N° organization gains wholeson 
Delight To recognition except through the | 
Honor hard work and the willing sacrifices of | 


its members. Nor is it possible that al 

shall contribute in the same degree to 
the success of an association of professionally minded 
workers. Some express their loyalty to worthy ob- 
jectives by simple membership, reserving their strengt) 
and influence to some other organization or function of 
citizenship. Nevertheless their steady assuring faith in 
this—our organization—is expressed in maintenance 
of membership year after year. 

To others the profession presents a wide variety oi 
opportunities for work. It may begin with a growing 
interest in the problems of a small unit in a neighbor- 
hood of physical education teachers. Success and ac- 
complishment lead to participation in county, state, dis- 
trict, and national societies. That all do not participate 
at the same level is no matter ; that so many can and do 
contribute at some point in full measure is the strength 


of our profession. It is given to some, by opportunity, s 


by hard work cheerfully done, or because ef special 
talents to reach the top spot where the contribution is 
great, and personal desires sink below the willingness 
to sacrifice for a worthy cause. In such trials leaders 
are made: men and women become seasoned by ex- 
perience and attain wisdom ‘through contacts with the 
best minds working together. 


Opportunities to work for the advancement of our |f 


profession are legion as we analyze the three broad 
fields of physical education, health education, recreation. 
There are those who have found their chance in admin- 


istration, teaching, and research. Some have spectacular 


jobs and others have to be sought out for recognition; 
yet all have made worthy contribution. 
It is right and fitting that each year we search outa 


certain few who have outstanding records of. achieve 


ment and to them we give our Honor Award. But there 


are many, unheard and unsung, whose work is just as 
noteworthy, whose attitudes are just as sincere, whose 


sacrifices to a cause are just as great. To all of you 
who are giving your best to make the aims and objec 


tives of our Association a real force in the lives d | 


people, this ceremony of Honor Awards is a token 0 


our appreciation. —John F. Bovard, University of Gt | 


ifornia, Los Angeles. 
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in our physical education programs for girls. This 


Too and field once held a prominent pos tion 


was due somewhat to the influence of the Olympic 
"games and emphasis on individual activity. With the 
advent of team sports and later the decided emphasis 
on recreational activity with a carry-over value, track 
and field as such all but disappeared from the physical 
education programs for girls in many sections of the 
United States. Due to the present war emergency, the 
popularity of the Victory Corps program and the 
emphasis on physical fitness, track and field for girls 
may once aga:n come into its own. We, as physical 
educators, do not expect, nor do we want, track and 
field in any way to take the place of team or recrea- 
tial sports in our present programs; however, we 
‘should recognize the inherent values that exist in such 
activity and make full use of them. 

There are many changes occurring every day in the 
present war crisis that require modification in curri- 
cula as well as in the individual’s way of life. Defense 
jobs, volunteer civic defense works, and transportation 
shortages, all demand that we walk and stand longer 
liours by far than those to which we have been ac- 
customed. Let us then examine critically the values 
offered by a track and field program in the light of 
the individual, the war emergency, physical fitness, and 
activity in general. 

Tn all track and field activity there is a sense of 
ireedom, enthusiasm, and rhythm that comes from per- 
fect mastery of coordination, timing, and balance. A\l- 
though the stage of development of girls of high school 
age makes them want to belong to a group or a team, 
they may find in track and field a satisfaction in per- 
sonal performance for their team or group. The hours 
of practice, the patient work on fundamentals, and the 
inal culmination of their efforts aid in developing ini- 
tiative, persisterice, stamina, personal courage, fair 
‘play, and a desire to improve their ability. This done, 
they find it much easier to bear the longer hours of 
walking and standing made necessary by the present 
world crisis. Their muscles have been conditioned for 
sich use, and their work and play have been made 
| fasier. Their stamina, endurance, energy, and_vital- 
ity have grown, and their prospective contributions to 
the war effort have increased a hundred-fold. 


This article was submitted by the Rules and Editorial Com- 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
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By 


. events in a track and field program. 


Secondary Schools 


RACHAEL B. YOCOM 


Utah State College 
Logan, Utah 


Many of the faulty habits of posture are established 
during the adolescent period. There are no rigid rules 
for events which may or may not be added as special 
Most certainly 
better performance is possible through correct body 
alignment. With this in mind during the training 
period, and the object.ve firmly planted in the minds 
of the students, a posture parade and mass calisthenic; 
would add to the brilliance and participation of the 
final field day and increase student physical fitness 
immeasurably. 

Thorough training in track and field events may in- 
crease the fundamental skills of the participants not 
only in that activity but in all activities. Nearly all 
of the fundamental skills learned in track and field are 
basic to other sports; with these values then, a practi- 
cal, acceptable, and adequate track and field program 
can be outlined for any secondary school. 


The Program 


Equipment and facilities—Physical education 
structors in secondary schools frequently feel that a 
track and field program is impossible in their schools 
because of lack of equipment and absence of a cinder 
track.. They make the mistake of thinking of track 
and field in terms of the javelin and discus throw, shot- 
put, elaborate jumping pits, and a perfect cinder track, 
and so deprive their students of the benefits they might 
receive from such a program. They feel, and prob- 
ably rightly so, that the expense of such equipment is 
not justified, when more equipment for team sports is 
usually needed. 

The above-mentioned events do add to the program, 
but strictly speaking, they are not at all necessary to an 
adequate program. In these times, when rubberized 
and steel equipment is hard to obtain, many schools 
will have to turn to modified programs requiring little 
if any commercial equipment. Track and field adapts 
itself to such a situation admirably. 

_ Many special events added to a track and field pro- 
gram’ add variety and atmosphere, making almost a 
festival, pageant, or jamboree of the final field day. 
Perhaps the best and most logical way to organize 
such a modified program is first, to check the equipment 
available ; second, to plan for ways and means of mak- 
ing additional or special equipment; third, to examine 
the official list of events for secondary school track 
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and field for girls as set up by the National Track and 


Field Committee under the Rules and Editorial Com-' 


mittee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics ; 
and fourth, to add any special events for which there 
is available equipment, student interest, or particular 
benefits to the students and to physical fitness. 


Events listed in the Official Recreational Games and 


Sports Guide with Bowling, Track and Field, edited by” 


the Track and Field Committee of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics for the Secondary School 
level, include the following: 


1. Dashes—50-60-75 yard. 

2. Pursuit and Shuttle Relays—60-75-100 yards. 

3. Hurdle races: 50-yard hurdles—three 2-foot 
hurdles, 15 yards at start and finish, 10 yards between 
hurdles ; 65 yard hurdles—four 2-foot hurdles, 22 yards 
at start and finish, 7 yards between hurdles. 
Running Broad Jump. 
Standing Broad Jump. 
Running Hop, Step, and Jump. 
. Standing Hop, Step and Jump. 
Running High Jump. 
Shot-put—6 pounds. 

10. Discus throw—2 pounds, 344 ounces, 7.56 inches 
in diameter. 

11. Hurl ball—4 pounds. 

i2. Javelin throw—6 feet, 8 inches in length, 1 
pound weight. 

13. Basketball throw—Official basketball. 

14. Baseball throw—League baseball. 

Special events not listed in the guide and not official 
track and field events: 

1. Softball throw—Official softball. 

2. Base running—45-foot bases. 

3. Relays—any type desired. 

4. Chariot racing. 
5. Double and Triple racing—2 legged: races, etc. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. Volleyball serve for distance. 
. Fungo batting. 

. Rope swing jump. 

. Mass calisthenics. 

10. Marching. 

11. Walking races—moderate distances. 

Many others could be listed. The special events 
would vary according to the ingenuity and imagination 
of the instructor, interest of students, equipment and 
facilities available. 

Training 

Many physical education instructors have been guilty, 
at one time or another in their experience, of allowing 
teams or individuals to participate in their intramural 
programs without adequate training. This is due 
partly to lack of thought, but largely to lack of plan- 
ning the time element in their spring programs. Track 
and field comes in for more than its share of neglect 
because of the hurry and confusion from cramming 
softball, tennis, golf, archery, and other sports into the 
all-too-few spring days before the closing of school. 
This is unnecessary as far as track and field is con- 
cerned, for so many of the events have basic funda- 
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mentals of the sports already in the intramural 
grams. If all of the values of track and fielg ar 
be realized, then the fundamental Principles of es 
ning, jumping, and throwing should be taught na 
nection with every sport from the first day. The = 
thing is true concerning posture. A posture a 
makes everyone posture conscious, but Only for 
while. Continual practice, drill, and proof of its 
are the things that will ultimately realize the objecting 
If these are practiced throughout the school year, th 
actual track and field training period need be cal 
transfer to particular events and final culmination ¢ 
the program could result after two or three weeks g 
vigorous practice. The change to a special event woul 
naturally require the same careful coaching, Supervising 
and gradual increase in intensity that is required jy 
any sport; however previous conditioning minimis 
injury and muscle strain, and increases the rapidip 
with which top season form is reached. : 


Participating, Scoring, Rules 
Participation should be regulated as follows: 


For small schools a maximum of two main eye 
should be entered exclusive of relays. 

For large schools a maximum of one event show 
be entered exclusive of relays. 

Special rules may be made by physical education jy 
structors in regard to special events with due regarl 
for the welfare of the students. ; 

Scoring should be calculated in the following ma 
ner: Ist place—5 points; 2nd place—3 points; dq 
place—1 point. 

The Track and Field Committee is a sub-committes 
of the Rules and Editorial Committee of the Nation 
Section on Women’s Athletics. The committee edit 
a guide published by A. S. Barnes and Company eo 
taining the rules governing track and field for gir 
This may be purchased directly from the publishers 9 
from the N.S.W.A., 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C., at a cost of 35¢. All rules should & 
followed as closely as possible. This aids in the pn 
tection of student health and the standardization of 
sports for women and girls throughout the country 
However, if standardized equipment is not availabl 
the use of home-made equipment is not prohibite 
For example, hurdles made from small stakes two fet 
high set in the ground at the correct intervals with 
loose cross bar of bamboo, have been used satisfactorily 
provided the lanes are far enough apart to prevent ca 
testants from falling on or into the stakes. Thisi 
just one example and merely shows how equipmet 
can be improvised. The important thing to remem 
is the safe-guarding of participants from possible i 
jury. In all cases higher or heavier equipment 
the regulation standards should not be used. 


Field Day 


nts} 


The final field day for the end of the track and fit} 


program should be such that it will be enthusiastic” 
greeted by participants and community alike. 
(Continued on Page 460) 
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“4 Health Education in Rural Schools 


‘he Same By 

Te Week NINA B. LAMKIN 

y for 4 Director, Public Health Education 

Its Valye State Health Department 

D jectine Lincoln, Nebraska 

Year, the 

= only g HAT are the opportunities for healthful living How about eating and drinking places in your rural 
ation ¢ Wi the average home and school in a rural com- community? Questions of method of food preparation, 
weeks of munity? How do these affect school life? A refrigeration, and dishwashing facilities are questions 


it Wouli peqlth education program in any rural situation must 
ervision§ meet the needs of home, school, and community. It’s 
Uuired inf aim must be the improvement of human living. 
unimizgf =p the community in which you live or have your 
rapidity work responsibilities, check on the community resources 
which you may use in furthering the health education 
program. For example: Where are the nearest physi- 
cians and dentists? Who are members of the County 
3 Health Board or of other local health organizations? 
N event! These are the people who will help you to understand 
the major problems concerning the control of com- 
t shoul municable disease in the present wartime situation in 
your community. You as teachers need to be alert at 
ation inf all times to observe symptoms which appear to be those 
@ regan’ of a communicable disease. The “common cold” symp- 
toms may be something much more serious. The phy-- 
ng mam sician is the only one who can give the family the true 
its; df situation. You can help the local health authorities by 
helping children and parents to understand the impor- 
mmitteg tance of prevention and control measures. This is part 
Nation of your educational program in healthful living. When 
ee ediig parents cooperate with the school and keep children 
who are ill at home, illness and epidemics among school 


ANY CON 

or gitkf children will be greatly lessened. 

shers og Certain factors in the community environment have 
Vashing§ 2 definite influence on the health in home and school. 


1ould q Let us enumerate a few of these. What is the status 
the prog of the water supply? Is it a public supply tested regu- 
on ofa Jatly by the health department? Is it a supply from 
countyg local wells and are these wells so located, constructed, 
availatig and operated as to be dependably safe? Children often 
ohibitelg Stop to drink from a roadside well. The water may be 
two fg cool but may still be contaminated. This is another 
. with educational project for homes and schools in which to 
actoriyg be interested. 
ent cong What is being done with the wastes from your com- 
This iq ™unity? Personal wastes carry disease germs; garbage 
uipmeg @%d rubbish furnish breeding places for insects and 
membeg TOdents which in turn carry germs. How many unsani- 
ible nf “tY privies are tolerated? What disposal is being 
nt of garbage and rubbish? 
Has any investigation been made to determine if the 
milk supply in your community comes from healthy 
cows, produced in a clean manner, pasteurized, and 


nd fel then delivered clean? If many families use milk from 
asticag ‘Meir privately owned cows, are these cows tested and 
¥e is the milk properly protected? Septic sore throat and 


undulent fever follow the trail’ of raw and unclean milk. 
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that every home and school need to know something 
about, if these facilities are used by the families. 

Problems of communicable disease control, water 
supply, sewage and garbage disposal, clean milk as well 
as clean food and dishes in your community should be 
discussed and understood by the home and the school. 
Health authorities welcome interest on the part of the 
citizenry. It is much easier to do something about these 
situations when the people in the community want 
something done. These are all living problems in your 
health education program. 

Let us look at the child in the home and follow him 
to school and we shall find other life situations which 
need first, an understanding of their nature, then a 
realization of how each situation may be improved in 
order to make a more efficient individual, and lastly an 
opportunity to practice those behaviors which will sat- 
isfy the individual and will improve human living. 


HE child in the home as well as other family mem- 

bers needs a medical check-up each year. Physical 
defects, including dental defects, need correction in or- 
der that growth and development of the child may not 
be handicapped and in order that the family may keep 
well. If the school and community have a public health 
nurse she is invaluable in helping parents to under- 
stand the value of these procedures. There are thou- 
sands of rural communities, however, where there is no 
public health nurse. Here the teacher has a marked 
responsibility for setting an example of good health, 
medical check-up, correction of remediable defects, etc., 
as well as for follow-up in helping parents to appre- 
ciate the needs of the child. The boys and girls gain 
valuable educational experiences in connection with 
planning for correction of defects and visits to the 
dentist. Where these situations are explained to them 
and they participate in developing the project, there is 
usually very definite interest. 

Another educational experience is planning for im- 
munization against diphtheria and smallpox. This, of 
course, should be taken care of when the child is less 
than one year old but thousands of children do not have 
this protection until after they have reached school age. 

Do. the children in the family have the necessary 
amount of sleep and rest for theit ages? Do they get 
up in time to adequately prepare for the school day? 
Do they have a good breakfast before leaving home, 

(Continued on Page 467) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Special Emphasis Year 
A year of Special Emphasis on Physical Fitness, September 
1, 1944, to August 31, 1945, has been launched by the 
Committee on Physical Fitness of the Federal Security 
Agency, which in keeping with its established policy of 
working through existing agencies, recently enlisted the sup- 
port of the American Medical Association in the national 
physical fitness program. This action led to the establishment 
of the Joint Committee and the sponsoring of a special emphasis 
year on physical fitness, as the basis for future developments. 

A planning conference to set up the organization for the year 
ot Physical Fitness Emphasis was held in Washington on 
July 27 and 28. Participating in this conference were over 
one hundred invited representatives from schools and colleges ; 
state and local governments; labor; management; promotion ; 
industries manufacturing equipment and supplies needed in the 
development and maintenance of physical fitness; affiliated med- 
ical groups, and organizations interested in physical fitness. 

“What more can be done by individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations?” was the approach taken. This is similar to the 
approach of the next War Loan Drive. Many have done much 
to promote physical fitness, but a great deal more can be done. 

In its important task, the Joint Committee on Physical 
Fitness looks to its medical leadership to organize procedures 
for examination to determine health defects and the need for 
rehabilitation, up to the health level, basic to physical fitness. 
The Committee’s physical fitness leadership will attempt to 
enlist the profession of physical education in the task of de- 
veloping and maintaining among people the super-health level 
known as physical fitness, through participation in vigorous 
sports, conditioning exercises, and other physical fitness ac- 
tivities adapted to their individual needs. 

For planning and carrying out these programs of condi- 
tioning for physical fitness, the profession of physical educa- 
tion has a strategic responsibility because of its accumulation 
of experience stretching over the historic perspective of the 
world’s use of sports and other physical fitness activities. 

The 7-point platform adopted by the Joint Committee on 
Physical Fitness is: 

. Help each American learn physical fitness needs. 

. Protect against preventable defects. 

. Attend to correctable defects. 

Know how to live healthfully. 

. Act to acquire physical fitness. : 

Set American standards of physical fitness at high levels. 

. Provide adequate means for physical development. 

Community Recreation Among States 

Osa has been increasing interest on the part of the states 
in assisting communities to establish local recreation serv- 

ices. There are at present 21 operating State Recreation Com- 

mittees and 13 additional states are in the process of organiz- 

ing such groups. There is evidence, too, that many of the 

states will make every effort possible to conserve the wartime 

recreation gains for the future. 

Late in May, 1944, the governors of 18 eastern states sent 
representatives to Washington for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas and discussing the development of state recreation plans. 
At the request of the delegates who attended this conference 
for reference and resource material in establishing permanent 
recreation programs, the Recreation Division of the Office 
of Community War Services of the Federal Security Agency 
prepared a pamphlet entitled Recreation—A New Function of 
State Government. This bulletin has been distributed to the 
states by Mr. Sherwood Gates and Mr. Charles K. Brightbill, 
the Director and Associate Director, respectively, of the Recre- 
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ation Division, Office of Commnnity War Services of the Fed 
eral Security Agency. Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Coal 
missioner of Education, stating that he had felt for a lon 
time that recreation is an important part of the general scheme 
of education, sent copies to all state superintendents and com- 
missioners of education. 
Causes for Rejection 

latest statistics available for publication on the esti-’ 

mated principal causes for rejection of registrants 18 
through 37 years of age in Class IV-F as of April 1, 1944 
have been released by National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System. Colonel James T. Coatsworth, AUS, Chief Informa- 
bes Officer, recently sent the following data to the National 

ce. 


Principal Cause for Rejection Number Per Cent 
Manifestly disqualifying defects 403,100 10.5 
Mental disease 601,300 157 
Mental deficiency 536,200 14.0 
Physical defects 2,242,500 58.4 
Syphilis 288,800 75 
Musculoskeletal 287,500 75 
Cardiovascular 246,800 6.4 
Hernia 217,700 57 
Neurological 200,900 5.2 
Eyes 197,800 5.1 
Ears 148,000 3.9 
Tuberculosis 100,800 2.6 - 
Lungs 65,600 17 
Feet 48,800 1.3 
Abdominal viscera 46,900 1.2 
Kidney and urinary 39,000 1.0 
Varicose veins 38,400 1.0 
Genitalia 38,100 1.0 
Endocrine 37,100 1,0 
Teeth 35,400 0.9 
Skin 23,400 0.6 
Neoplasms 23,400 0.6 
Nose 23,100 0.6 
Gonorrhea and other venereal diseases 
(Not including syphilis) 18,000 0.5 
Hemorrhoids 15,500 0.4 
Mouth and gums 10,800 0.3 
Infectious and parasitic 4,000 0.1 
Throat 3,800 0.1 
Blood and blood-forming 3,000 0.1 
Underweight, overweight, and other 79,300 2.1 
Non-medical 52,900 1.4 
TOTAL 3,836,000 100.0 


Back Copies of Publications 
ME: MARTIN I. FOSS, Sodus, New York, retired promi- 
nent YMCA physical education leader, has 504 copies of 
back numbers of health and physical education magazines for 
sale. Any school or person may write him for further in- 
formation if they are interested in buying copies of American 
Gymnasia, Hygiene and Physical Education, Mind and. Body, 
American Physical Education Review, Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, or Research Quarterly. 
Washington Visitors 
T= following individuals have visited the National Office 
recently : 
Roy A. Ebben, Marjorie James, Mrs. Helen G. Jones, Hugh 


‘Includes registrants rejected for educational deficiency be- 
fore June 1, 1943, and for failure to meet minimum intelligence 
standards after that date, as well as those rejected for mental 
deficiency. 
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+h H. McCulloch, Lois M. Jenkins, Mrs. Roy 
H. elegy Lands, Louise S. Cobb, Frederica Bernhard, 
eet Minnegan, William L. Hughes, Mabel Lee, Mar- 
not Bell Carl L. Nordly, A. H. Pritzlaff, John W. Stude- 
oe Elizabeth Dean, and Capt. Colin T. Wilson. 


Joint Committee Resolution 


HE Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
T the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association met in Chicago last March. Among other 
matters, the Committee had called to its attention the 
yestion of health education in secondary schools, with 
. rticular reference to the programs of the U. S. Office 
of Education entitled Physical Fitness Through Health 
Education and The Preparation of Teachers for the Program 
of Physical Fitness Through Health Examination. 

The action of the Joint Committee with respect to the above 
matter is of interest to physicians and educators. The following 
statement was officially released with the information that it 
had been adopted by the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association : 

Resolution Regarding Health Education in Secondary Schools. 

Wuereas, health education is an effective method for im- 
proving the health of students and for influencing their at- 
titudes toward community health, and 

Wuereas, the Office of Education, with the assistance of 
representatives from the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
Children’s Bureau, representatives of the armed forces and 


Ohio Assistent Supervisor and Tesk 
M's Wilma Snider, formerly instructor of health and 
physical education at University High School, Ohio 
State University, was recently appointed assistant supervisor 
of health and physical education in the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education. She will serve as a full-time health 
education consultant to supervise an experimental health project 
made possible through a grant of funds from the W. K. 

Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The demonstration project was inaugurated in certain se- 
lected Ohio schools beginning in September under the auspices 
of the State Department of Education in cooperation with 
the Department of Health and other health agencies. It in- 
volves the development of a comprehensive course in school 
and community health education ‘at the senior high school 
level. The funds allotted are to be expended specifically for 
workshops, in-service training of teachers, health conferences, 
printing of publications and course of study outline, and 
supervisory services. 

Health Interests Maintained 

ME: Floyd A. Rowe, principal of Collinwood High School, 

Cleveland, formerly director of health and _ physical 
education in that city, and a prominent midwest and national 
leader, was elected president of the Ohio Public Health 
Association last June. Prior to his election as president, he 
served as a vice-president of the Association for three years 
and has been a member of the Executive Committee for ten 
years. 


with headquarters at the Hotel Jefferson. 


HE Program Committee announces that the annual conference of the National Association will 
be held jointly with the Central District Association at St. Louis, Missouri, April 17-21, 1945, 


others, has prepared a suggested program of health education, 
entitled Physical Fitness through Health Education, and 
Wuereas, the Office of Education with the assistance of a 
special committee composed of individuals associated with 
medicine, education, and public health has issued a_ report, 
The Preparation of Teachers for the Program of Physical 
Fitness through Health Education, and 

Wuereas, the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association is vitally interested in all 
efforts to improve the health of the nation through health 
education efforts; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association and American 
Medical Association endorse the recommendation of the Office 
of Education that schools throughout the country provide pro- 
grams of health education for all secondary school students, in 
collaboration with suitable medical and health authorities, adapt- 
ing the suggestions contained in Physical Fitness through 
Health Education to the particular needs and problems of their 
students and community; and be it further 

Resotvep, that the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association urge that school administrators 
provide sufficient allotments of time to permit an integrated 
health education program that includes such topics as accident 
prevention, nutrition, disease prevention, first aid, function- 
ing of the human body, community hygiene, correction of 
remediable defects, the dangers of self-medication and of fads 
and quacks, home care of the sick, mental hygiene, and the 
we of professional health services; and be it further 

_ Resotvep, that the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, urge that teachers of health 
tducation be adequately prepared in health education and 
that state departments of education prepare specific require- 
ments for, those who are and those who will be responsible 
lor secondary school health education. : 
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Federal Aid for Education 

HE provision of federal aid for education would enable 

states to raise their general level of educational efficiency. 

If the State Department of Education so designated, states 

could spend part of the money in improving the programs in 

health, physical education, and recreation. As teachers and 

as members of a department of the National Education Asso- 

ciation we should seriously consider the pending national legis- 
lation on this problem. 

The Federal aid bill, H. R. 2849, was referred to the House 
Committee on Education. Despite repeated efforts by friends 
of the bill no hearing has ever been held. The intensified 
movement to discharge the Committee on Education from con- 
sideration of the bill, being promoted vigorously by the Na- 
tional Education Association, is making real progress. Last 
month there were 120 signatures and definite promises so that 
there were less than 100 additional names of congressmen 
needed to pass Discharge Motion No. 12 and place the Fed- 
eral aid bill on the floor for passage. 

It should be emphasized that signatures to Discharge Mo- 
tion No. 12 are primarily dependent upon the favorable letters 
and contacts from the home district of each Congressman. An 
analysis of the signatures to date indicates very clearly that 
the greatest number of signatures comes from those states 
where the greatest amount of effort has been made inside each 
Congressional District. Approximately 70 per cent of all 
present signatures come from the northern and eastern states. 
This is particularly encouraging inasmuch as the more acute 
needs for federal aid exists in other sections of our country. 

A careful canvas of the entire membership of the House 
of Representatives indicates that there are enough available 
signatures to pass Discharge Motion No. 12 and that there 
are enough obtainable votes in the House to pass the federal 
aid bill when it comes up for a vote. However, it cannot be 
accomplished without the united, determined, and immediate 
efforts of the NEA staff, state secretaries, and members of 
the teaching profession living in the districts of Congressmen 
who. are prospective signers of Discharge Motion No. 12. 
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1944-45 Conference City 
A® explained in the June issue of the Journal in this columa 
there will be an annual conference unless unforeseen cir- 
cumstances arise. The selection of the conference city was 
delegated to a subcommittee of the Board of Directors com- 
posed of the President, President-Elect, immediate Past-Presi- 
dent, and the Executive Secretary as ex-officio. This com- 
mittee met as this issue went to press and the selection will 
be announced later. 
Four cities had issued invitations to be hosts and were 
considered in the committee’s deliberations. They were Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 


Universal Military Training 

wit it be universal military training or will it be a com- 

bination of military and civilian training which Congress 
will eventually enact as a security measure? This question 
is coming closer to the front line of public interest. It may 
be only a short time before the President will request Congress 
to move to action. He has already recommended that the 
public think about the matter, and he is himself said to be- 
lieve that some form of public training might be good for 
young people 17-23 years old. There is need for public 
opinion to be formed on this subject. 

Benefits of such a program, as enumerated by the Presi- 
dent, include discipline; clean, healthy living; well rounded 
physical development; and vocational training. The number of 
young people subject to postwar training would probably 
range between 1,000,000 and 1,250,000 each year. Existing 
training facilities of the armed services would likely be utilized 
in the new program. 

Schools of the nation could render a national service by 
bringing this issue to the attention of meetings of school 
patrons, providing them with argumens pro and con, and 
encouraging them to register their judgments with the Presi- 
dent and with members of Congress. Association members 
should make their wishes known to the Board of Directors in 
order to help formulate a definite policy for the profession. 


Membership Expirations 

| ed September approximately 2,800 AAHPER memberships 

expired and renewal notices were sent out. To avoid delay. 
on receiving publications, to minimize extra work on an al- 
ready burdened membership staff, to insure better estimates 
of numbers of copies to be printed and thus insure that pub- 
lication files be unbroken, and to secure monthly news and 
professional stimulation, members are urged to send in their 
renewals promptly on notice of expirations. A delay of more 
than a week may mean a delay of more than a month in 
securing the next Journal due to factors beyond anyone’s 
control. 


New YMCA Officers 
Beane new officers of the Physical Education Society of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of North America elected at the Centennial 
Conference at Geneva, Wisconsin, last June are: President, 
M. L. Walters, Chicago; Vice-President, Wesley McVicar, 
Toronto; Secretary-Treasurer, Merton Kennedy, Chicago; 
Member-at-Large, Walter Hakanson, Denver. 


Bill of Rights 
| gloiowyy thousand copies of a four-page brochure en- 
titled A Bill of Rights for Childhood and Youth in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation have been 
issued for American Education Week, November 5-11. The 
brochure is a statement of the official platform of the 
AAHPER. It has been distributed by the National Education 
Association, having been a part of packets of materials dis- 
tributed nationally to school principals and superintendents. 
Copies adapted for year-round use are available on request 
in the National Office for teacher educators, local, state, and 
district association officers, state and city directors, and mem- 
bers of the Representative Assembly. It can be used for mem- 
bership promotion, discussion, and distribution at local forums, 
and for professional stimulation. 
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Study on Vitamins and Physical Efficiency 
AN objective research project dealing with the inf 
auxiliary vitamin feeding on physical performan 


Uence of 


ing conducted at the Y.M.C.A. in Chicago under the dj is be 
of M. L. Walters. The project deals with adult men, Co 
groups are being used with auxiliary vitamin feeding to 


given one group to determine if the actual Physical effigj 


and achievement records are improved. Medical 
for the project have testified to the potential ya 
rsearch. 


Consultants 
lue of the 


Y.W.C.A. Health Education Director 

pata M. Gates, Health Education Director, National 

Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
and member of our Representative Assembly representing the 
Health Education Section of the National Association of 
Employed Officers of the Y.M.C.A. has joined the Balkan Unit 
of the United Nation’s Relief and Rehabilitation Administra. 
tion. She will serve as one of the welfare workers to 80 out 
from the voluntary agencies. Her appointment is Sponsored 
by the American Committee for Christian Refugees, Having 
worked previously in nine different countries of Europe ang 
the near East in two different periods after the last war her 
efforts in the Balkan countries is essentially a continuation of 
her work in which she has great interest and a wide back. 
ground of experience. In a recent letter she states, “Yoy 
can imagine I will naturally focus attention on girls anj 
women, on health and physical education, and all the recre. 
tional problems in these war-torn countries.” 


A Member in Uniform Speaks 
Ts following excerpts are taken from a letter received ip 
the National Office from a professionally trained man ig 
our field who is a major overseas in the Special Service Dj. 
vision in the Army. In the interests of postwar efforts in 
the field these remarks are selected because of their impli- 
cations. 


“. .. I have been seeing a lot of country, however, not 
under the most favorable conditions. Naples, Anzio, Cassino, 
and Rome were some of the better known spots in which we 
lingered. If you have followed the action of the 5th Army 
you were aware of the drive that began on May 11. It was 
beautiful from my angle to witnses such precision and co 
ordination in dealing out death. Of course the pendulum 
of emotion swung abruptly when I witnessed scenes in our 
medical aid stations. I had no conception of the depth of 
courage and unselfishness that existed in our soldiers. Los 
of limb was accepted with a smile and earnest pleas wert 
made by the pitifully injured men to get back and help their 
buddies. . . I don’t believe any other soldier in the world is 
able to produce superhuman efforts to kill in one minute and 
in the next, with tears in his eyes, offer his last piece a 
bread to a hungry Italian baby. 

“I was given an opportunity to visit Rome due to being a 
official at the allied Track and Field Championships. I had the 
privilege of being one of a small audience of ten to be receivel 
in the private study of Pope Pius XII in Vatican City, an o 
casion I shall never forget. It was also quite a treat to sleep 
in a bed for a few days. But most important of all was th 
almost sacred opportunity to be back in the “feel” of physica 
education again and be able to talk with other physical educators 
who were as hungry for contact as myself. I had the pleasut 
of talking to a number of men in our profession from Gred 
Britain, France, and South Africa. They were interested i 
the development of sports and physical education program 
similar to ours. They seemed eager to study in America ani 
also have some of our men teach in their schools. . . 

“The choice subject among the American physical edu 
tion men over here is the possibility of government-finanttl 
graduate work. We all desire to know who will be co 
sidered as ‘having pursuit of study interrupted by emerge 
of war.’ Will this include all of us who were honestly plat 
ning ‘attendance at summer sessions or just those. ac 
enrolled in residence? Or will an arbitrary number of ¢ 
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be established ? The Association is going to be de- 

with questions and requests for help. Here is a concrete 
and necessary problem to solve. We all feel that everything 
will be done to expedite decisions to aid returning service 

_, My own decision is to pursue graduate study by 
: a year’s residence instead of attending summer ses- 

I will have a little money but the happy acquisition 
of 3 jovely and wonderful wife and a baby daughter whom I 
have never seen will probably necessitate a search for a fel- 
fowship OF part-time job. So I am going to be crude and 
ask you to keep me in mind in case you run across a possi- 
bility. . . Enclosed is a money order for $5.00 to subscribe to 
the Journal and Quarterly. . 

“{ must tell you an item of interest. One day in Rome I 
saw a crowd of several hundred Romans formed.in a square. 
| investigated and found the cause of the spectacle to be two 
American soldiers tossing a softball back and forth. The in- 
terest was tremendous, almost as intense as for a Saturday 
night basketball game. So you see there are virgin fields 
in other lands.” 

USO Program Specialist 


D* Harry D. Edgren, program specialist in sports and 
soc 


jal recreation, at USO national headquarters in New’ 


York City has completed his doctor’s dissertation, a textbook, 
Orientation in Recreation for Secondary School Youth. 

Now on leave from George Williams College in Chicago 
where he has been associate professor of physical education 
for 18 years, Dr. Edgren has been responsible since November, 
1943, ‘for planning programs in baseball, badminton, and 
other skilled sports forms and in seasonal social outings at USO 
clubs and centers in this country. For 10 months prior to 
entering USO work he was civilian adviser to the Athletic 
Recreation Department with the War Department at the Spe- 
cial Service School in Lexington, Virginia. 


List of District and Section News Editors 

R the convenience of state news editors a list of the 

district and section editors is presented. State editors 
should send their news items to the district editors who will 
clear them for duplication and then forward them to the 
Association office. It is urged that state news be sent to 
the district editors in advance of the first of the month as 
news items have to be in the Association office by the first of 
each month. News should be typewritten and double spaced 
and care should be taken that names of individuals are 
clearly shown. 

Eastern District, Grace Jones, Parmley Apartments, #34, 
133 Summit Avenue, Summit, New Jersey. 

Central District, Dr. M. Gladys Scott, Physical Education 
for Women, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Midwest District, C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public 
Schools, 1200 East Fairmount Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Northwest District, Natalie Reichart, Physical Education for 
Women, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Southern District, Grace Fox, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Southwest District, Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves, Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Dance Section, Gertrude Lippincott, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

National Section on Women’s Athletics, Phyllis Van Vleet, 
Physical Education for Women, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York. 

Therapeutics Section, Ellen Kelly, Williamsport Public 
Schools, Williamsport, Pa. 


Conference Registrations 
MANY members have inquired about the facts on the offi- 
cial number of delegates who attended the New York 
Conference last April. An analysis resulted in the following 
: 201 student members of the N.E.A. or A.A.H. 
PE.R.; 101 single admission registrations; 1,052 student non- 
members and members of the N.E.A. or A.A.H.P.E.R.; 411 
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non-members; 87 exhibitors’ representatives; and 161 speak- 
ers. Total delegates numbered 2,013. Of these 539 paid 
A.A.H.P.E.R. membership fees at the time of the conference, 
161 being students. 

Women accounted for 60.7 per cent of those attending the 
New York Conference. Forty-one states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Canada, and Brazil. were represented. New York 
State as the host state was represented by 44.3 per cent of 
the delegates. The Eastern District as the host district ac- 
counted for 81.1 per cent of the delegates. The influence of 
war conditions accounted partially for the concentration of 
home locations of those attending the conference. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News. 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Dr. Anna Espenschade, chairman of N.S.W.A., announces 
the following appointments have been made during the sum- 


mer: Constitution Committee—Elizabeth Ludwig, Elections— 


Ruth Atwell, Standards—Elinor Schroeder, Midwest District 


Chairman—Helen Elliott (Rachel Bryant, former chairman, 
is with the Red Cross), Central District Chairman—to be 
appointed. Esther French, former chairman, is now in the 


Midwest District at Illinois State Normal University. 


The N.S.W.A., in cooperation with other women’s organi- 
zations in the United States, has sent in names of outstanding 
women who would be qualified to serve on government com- 
missions of national or international scope. The roster of 
names will be available to officials who have the responsibility 


for selecting individuals to represent this nation. 


Through its state representatives, the N.S.W.A. wants to do 
everything possible to publicize, promote, educate, and provide 
leadership for attaining and maintaining the highest standards 
in athletics for girls and women, regardless of age. Be sure 
to get in touch with your state representative if there is any- 
thing that she can do for athletics for any age group in your 
community. A list of state representatives follows this item. 
Alfreda Mosscrop of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is 


the Coordinator of State and City Representatives. 
State and City Representatives—National Section on 
Women’s Athletics 


Term 
EASTERN 
Connecticut 


Dorothea Stephan, Weaver High School, Hartford........ 1946 


Delaware (to be appointed) 
District of Columbia 


Ruth Atwell, George Washington University.................... 1946 
Maine 
Janet Marchant, Colby College, Waterville.................... 1947 
Maryland 
Ethel Sammis, State Dept. of Education, 1111 Lex- 
ington Bldg., Baltimore 1 1945 
Massachusetts 


Virginia Dix Sterling, Radcliffe College, Cambridge......1946 


New Hampshire 


Mrs. Thelma Boutwell, Senior High School, Concord....1945 


New Jersey 
Rosabel Steinhauer, Passaic Valley High School, Little 


Falls 1947 
New York 
Virginia Harvey, Russell Sage College, Troy.................... 1946 
Pennsylvania 
Helen Cooper, Edgewood High School, Edgewood.......... 1946 
Philadelphia 
Martha Gable, 21st and Parkway......... 1945 


Rhode Island 
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Agnes McCaffrey, 127 Elmgrove Ave., Providence.......... 1946 
Vermont 

Ethel Hoffman, University of Vermont, Burlington........ 1945 
New York City 


Mrs. Edythe Schluter Proctor, 20 Raymond Ave............. 1947 
CENTRAL 
Colorado 
Joan Martin, University of Colorado, Boulder................. 1946 
Iowa (to be appointed) 
Kansas 


Ann Theilen, Wichita High School North, Wichita........ 1945 
Minnesota (to be appointed) 
Missouri 
Muriel Lomax, Director of Physical Education, St. 
Joseph a 1947 
Nebraska (to be appointed) 
Nortl: Dakota (to be appointed) 
South Dakota 
Allys B. Collings, Augustana College, Sioux Falls.......... 1946 
Wyoming (to be appointed) 


MIDWEST 
Cincinnati 
Helen Smith, University of Cincinnati..........0...0000.0.0000...... 1945 
Illinois 
Dorothy Davies, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale 1946 
Indiana 


Elizabeth Dutton, 4725 Northcote Ave., East Chicago....1946 
Michigan 

Olga Madar, Ford Local No. 50, Bomber Division, 

Ohio 

Nelle C. Thompson, 1924 East 93rd St., Cleveland............ 1946 
West Virginia 

Louise McDonough, Marshall College, Huntington........ 1945 
Wisconsin 

Elizabeth McGinniss, North High School, Sheboygan....1947 

SOUTHWEST 

Arizona 

Virginia Kling, University of Arizona, Tuscon................ 1946 
California (Northern) 

Ruth Adams, Lowell High School, San Francisco.......... 1947 
California (Southern) 

Lucille Verhulst, Whittier College, Whittier..................... 1945 
Nevada (to be appointed) 
New Mexico 

Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves, University 


of New Mexico, Albuquerque al 1946 
Utah 
Ardelle Carson, 1001 Lincoln St., Salt Lake City 5........ 1946 
SOUTHERN 
Alabama 


Harriet Barnes, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn..1946 
Arkansas 
Mrs. Henry Hudson, State Teachers College, Conway....1947 
Florida 
Martha Moore, Florida State College for Women, 
Georgia (to be appointed) 
Kentucky 
Sue M. Hall, University of Louisville, Louisville............ 1946 
Louisiana 
Palma Robinson, Louisiana State Normal College, 
Natchitoches 1946 
Mississippi 
Stella A. O’Neal, Terry Road, Jackson............................ 1947 
North Carolina 
Ethel L. Martus, Women’s College, University of 


Oklahoma 


Katherine Culbert, University of Oklahoma, Norman....1947 
South Carolina 

Frances Cake, Limestone College, Gaffney........................ 1946 
Tennessee (to be appointed) 
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Texas 
Dorothy Needham, University of Texas, Austin . 
Grace Chevraux, Hollins College, Hollins. 
NORTHWEST 
Idaho 
Mrs. Ruth Marty, University of Idaho, Moscow. 1 
947 
Miriam Hart, Montana State College, Bozeman. 1 
Gea O45 
Mary Sweeney, Oregon State College, Corvallis 194 
Adah Sands, High School, Cheney... 1947 
Copies of the new Basketball, Field Hockey-Lacrosse, ang 
Soccer-Speedball guides have been sent to the Washington 


office and may now be purchased for 35¢ each. 
A translation of the Basketball guide has been made in 
Spanish and sent to South America to be published there, 


Southwest District + 
«+ Association News 


By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
NEW MEXICO. . . By John L. Briscoe 

Plans are being made for the October meeting of the Ney 
Mexico Association for Health, Physical Education and Re. 
reation, in connection with the state education association in 
Albuquerque. Since physical education was taught five days 
per week for the first time last year in the secondary schools 
demonstrations are to be given on the elementary as well as 
junior and high school levels at this meeting. Administrators 
are most cooperative, as well as eager to arrange a place in 
their systems, whether compulsory or not, for physical educa- 
tion for every grade. 

Mr. Charles Renfro, a former teacher of physical education 
in the Albuquerque High School, has been made city super- 
visor of physical education in the elementary and junior high 
schools. 

Definite plans are forming to continue the annual playday. 
which has been stopped because of transportation difficulties. 
The date has been set as the first Friday in April, 1945. 

Mr. Jere Reid, president of the New Mexico Association, 
transferred back in August to the Carlsbad High School as 
teacher of physical education, from the School of Mines, So- 
corro. At Carlsbad through the summer months he con- 
ducted a very successful playground program. Many such pro- 
grams were carried out this summer for the first time, financed 
by the cities in conjunction with the city school system. 

There were over four hundred in attendance at the four 
physical fitness conferences held over the state during the 
month of June. At the request of our state department of 
education the United States Office of Education sent Dr. De 
vid K. Brace to direct these meetings. Mrs. Miriamne Geyer, 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, with Mr. Jere Reid, 
arranged for the meetings at Highlands University at La 
Vegas, at the State University at Albuquerque, at State A 


& M. at Las Cruces, and at the State Teachers College at 
Silver City. ; 

The teacher shortage of the nation is felt also in Utah ant 
in the field of physical education. Some people who have left 
the profession have been induced to return, and other positions 
are being filled by those trained in other fields who are & 
operating with school authorities in attempting to carry @ 
this important phase of the program. The work of thes 
groups and the trained physical educators will see Utah through 
these times of great need. 

The three Utah universities offered courses in physical edit 
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tion to summer school students, and an increase in enroll- 
— was reported over that of last year. The Utah State 
Agricultural College had a post-school camping and walking 

«in the Wind River mountains of Wyoming. 

e hees Bernice Thomas returns to us after having served for 
twenty-six months in recreation with the American Red Cross. 
She has been in three theaters of war, working in rest camps 
and_ hospitals. Miss Thomas served as Southwest District 
chairman of the N.S.W.A. prior to her war services. She 
will resume her position in the public schools. 

Bernice Moss, former state director is still at Berkeley, 
California, with the School of Public Health which is being 
conducted for Latin-American delegates. 

Mr. Glen Worthington of Logan, Utah, an outstanding 
leader in physical education and recreation, now assumes the 
reins as the Southwest District President. He has held offices 
in the Utah State Association, and has often served on thee 
a Fitness Committee was appointed to serve under 
the Utah State Council of Defense. The chairman is E. L. 
Romney of Utah State Agricultural College. The members 
of the committee represented all areas including our own pro- 
fessional field. Three men were employed for a survey of 
physical education and recreation facilities that would con- 
tribute to the total physical fitness of the citizens of the state. 
Delbert Young, Roland Sleater, and Parley Davis covered the 
state during the early summer months. Mr. Sleater has been 
able to continue his work with the committee and, based upon 
the surveys and findings of the three men, he is planning with 
state committees, boards of health, boards of education, and 
welfare boards for a coordination of all agencies, in the ap- 
pointment of a state director. The committee has in mind 
that such a state director shall aid, promote, and encourage 
the development and use of facilities and areas that will con- 
tribute to the physical fitness of the people of the state. 

Miss Jessie Schofield has been appointed as first full-time 
director of recreation for Provo, Utah. She has served since 
April. An excellent teen-age program has been developed 
which will carry on through the winter. Plans are now 
under way for a community recreation building. 


Northwest District * 
¢ Association News 


By Mary G. Hutchinson 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


MONTANA 

A dinner at the Commercial club concluded playday activi- 
ties Saturday, May 6, for members of women’s athletic asso- 
cations of four units of the University of Montana, with 
women students at Eastern Montana Normal school as host- 
esses, 

Registered for the annual event were 10 students from Mon- 
tana State College at Bozeman, 9 from Montana State Uni- 
a at Missoula, and 8 from the State Normal College at 

illon. 

The program began with a party Friday night at the normal 
school, and continued with competition in archery, badminton, 
tennis, and table tennis Saturday mornig. A softball game 
followed a luncheon Saturday noon at the normal school. 

Sponsors accompanying the groups were Miss Miriam Har 
and Miss Helen Sandvig from Bozeman, Mrs. Helen Sorge 
from Missoula, Miss Georgia Mathews from Dill. Miss Inga 
Hoem of Butte and Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson of Helena 
were guests. Miss Marjorie Stevenson was faculty sponsor 
for the hostess group. 

The Montana Public. Health Association held its annual 
meeting in Helena, May- 19 and 20. Many school superintend- 
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ents and directors of health and physical education were in 
attendance. 

Special attention was given the school health problems in 
the program. The President of the Association, Mr..C. G. 
Manning, Superintendent of Schools at Lewistown, addressed 
the group on the subject “A Layman Offers Some Suggestions 
for the Health Program.” In this address, Mr. Manning in- 
cluded specific recommendations for better school health pro- 
grams in the state. 

A Round Table was conducted by Mr. Manning as Chair- 
man, and Dr. Harry Burke, Superintendent of City Schools 
in Great Falls, Miss Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Miss Miriam Hart, Director of Physi- 
cal Education and Health Department, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, and Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, Field Assistant, 
Health Education. The topic for discussion was “Improving 
Montana’s Program of Health Education.” Included in this 
discussion was the consideration of teacher-training facili- 
ties in the State of Montana, supervision of the program as 
carried on in our schools, organization of an adequate program 
of health education, quality and quantity of trainees. 

Other parts of the program of particular interest to school 
people were conducted by the team sent out from the U.S. 
P.H.S., Dr. Fred T. Foard, Director, District #8, U.S. 
P.H.S., Denver, Colorado; Mr. Ellis S. Tisdale, U.S.P.H.S., 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Carl Buck, Field Director, Com- 
mittee on Administrative Practice, A.P.H.A., New York, and 
others. 

Contributions to the program were made by two members 
of the staff of the Montana State Board of Health, Dr. 
Edythe Hershey, Director, Division of Maternal and Child 
Health, and Dr. Burton K. Kilbourne, Epidemiologist, Mon- 
tana State Board of Health. ; 

“Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever’ and “Malaria Control” 
were discussed by Dr. R. R. Parker and by Dr. W. L. Jellison 
from the Rocky Mountain Branch of the National Institute of 
Health, Hamilton, Montana. 

“Mental Hygiene in Child Health” was discussed by Dr. 
Martha W. MacDonald, Psychiatric Services Advisor, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., and “Guiding Princi- 
ples in Health Education Programs” by Dr. Charles E. 
Lyght, Director of Health Education, National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Dr. Arthur Massey, Medical Officer of Health, Coventry, 
England, was the dinner speaker and discussed “New Trends 
in the British Health Service.” 

The Montana Basketball Officials’ Board which was or- 
ganized at Montana State College in 1941 under the direction 
of Miss Miriam Hart now has examined and awarded local 
ratings in basketball officiation to thirty-two people. In 1944 
ratings were awarded to eight students of physical education 
at Montana State College, and to nine students and one in- 
structor at Montana University. Miss Miriam Hart, Miss 
Blanche Jones, and Miss Helen Sandvig were the Executive 
Committee for 1943-44. 


The Montana Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Association has planned an exceptionally good program for 
the coming year. At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee it was agreed that something more should be done to 
further the interests of this organization in the state, so a fall 
meeting was planned where all members of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association might participate in various activities dem- 
onstrated or taught by members of the association. This 
should prove especially beneficial to teachers in smaller schools 
or to those who have wished for more’training in these fields. 

A short talk and demonstration of activities that could be 
used in the schools, elementary through secondary levels, was 
planned, and pictures of activities and special events will be 
displayed. 

Special emphasis was placed upon the promotion of the offi- 
cials’ rating boards which have been organized in the last 
three years. 


For the last three years the Women’s Physical Education 
Department of Montana State College has presented an an- 
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nual program of dancing, tumbling, and other physical educa- 
tion activities. This program has been named “Funlandia,” 
and has become a popular part of the year’s work. Each 
year the program is different, having a plot and story of its 
own. This year the cooperation of the music department 
added a great deal to the enjoyment of the event. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Under the leadership of Miss Ruth Franck, the Modern 
Dance Club of the University of North Carolina has made 
much progress in the past year. The group is made up of 
about fifteen interested and advanced dancers who work to- 
gether at technique and composition five hours a week. Sev- 
eral iriformal demonstrations were given as well as an annual 
spring recital, this year in collaboration with the dance group 
from the North Carolina College for Negroes. The club also 
assisted in dramatic productions by the Carolina Playmakers. 
So successful was a dance program at the Chapel Hill Ele- 
mentary School that the club plans this year to tour the state 
elementary schools. A conference of college groups from all 
over the state has been scheduled for this fall in an effort to 
increase state-wide interest in the dance. 


Ted Shawn’s summer school at Jacob’s Pillow in the Berk- 
shires featured a lengthy roster of teachers and programs, in- 
cluding both the educational and spectacular aspects of dance. 
Hanya Holm was again at Colorado College, this year without 
her group, and the question of a production was as yet un- 
decided at the time of this writing. Betty Lynd Thompson 
writes that Oregon State College at Corvallis, will again in- 
clude modern dance on its tour through the Northwest and 
British Columbia. It planned to appear at summer sessions and 
at military stations, both American and Canadian. The spring 
production, “1944 Salute to Rhythm,” was presented at two 
performances and included such features as “Festival of Na- 
tions,” in addition to South American themes, “Cocktail Suite,” 
and “Clippings from a Special Edition.” 

* * 

From San Francisco comes the news that on July 23, the 
San Francisco Dance League, headed by Ruth Hatfield, spon- 
sored a panel discussion under the leadership of Bernice Van 
Gelder of San Francisco State Teachers College. The topic, 
important to all dance educators, was, “The Relationship and 
Contribution of Recreational and Professional Dance.” 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

During. the month of August, two outstanding publications 
came out of the office of the State Department. These were 
the contributions of the Joint Committee on School Health, 
and a number of sub-committees, in all representing almost 
two hundred persons. The bulletins are being distributed by 
the Public Health Department, the Public Registration De- 
partment, and the Department of Public Instruction. 

This work represents a period of over eight months of in- 
tensive work by many committees, and includes materials which 
» will help bring together in cooperative endeavor, such groups 
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as the school, the community groups, and the parents, to 

end that the health of the boys and girls in Illinois ms 

improved. A similar bulletin outlines many suggestio, f 
the teachers’ colleges in the state. This is the first time - 
any state has carried out such a coordinated and intensi 
effort, with so many departments and individuals represen; “: 
Dr. Clair Turner has been the consultant. * 


The new physical education law, which became effecting 
July 1 is meeting with fine response throughout the Sty 
Everyone realizes not only the need, but the value of ate, 
proved and intensified programs, and legislative action : 
vides the necessary encouragement some communities het 
lacked. While the law provides for a daily period of activity 
and health examinations at four-year intervals, each school 
is considered as an individual problem, through the inclusion 
of the term “as soon as practicable.” Many schools which 
.formerly required only two years of physical education planned 
to change to four in September; others which have had two 
periods a week are expanding their programs to include 
daily periods of activity, or four periods of physical education 
and one of health and safety. The greatest difficulty at Present 
is in securing competent persons to handle the program, par. 
ticularly on the elementary level, but a good start is 
made in program expansion and improvement in many systems, 

New officers for the state association are as follows: Pres. 
dent—A. G. Haussler, Principal, High School, Pekin; Firy 
Vice-President—Leola Goedecke, High School, Mt. Carmel: 
Second Vice President—Howard Fellows, High School, La. 
Salle-Peru; Executive Secretary—R. O. Duncan, State Dire. 
tor of Health and Physical Education, Springfield; Corre. 
sponding Secretary—Eva Eddy, Proviso High School, May- 
wood; Treasurer—Dorothy Williams, Board of Education, 
Chicago. 

The new term for the A.S.T. Reserves opened the first of 
August at the University of Illinois, with approximately five 
hundred men enrolled. This is a decided decrease from the 
fifteen hundred A.S.T.P. enrollees July, 1943, or the peak load 
‘of almost three thousand during the winter, but represents 
nearly three times as many as wete in school during the 
preceding term. Except for a small number of Pre-Meds, the 
balance are all in the reserve group, i.e., seventeen-year-olds 
who will stay in the program until they reach eighteen years 
of age. 

The association has adopted a new and comprehensive con- 
stitution including among other things, a change in name 
from the “Illinois Physical Education Association” to the 
“Tllinois Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation” to conform to the pattern set up by the AAH 
P.E.R. for state groups. 

The University of Illinois has taken an outstanding step to 
ward encouraging better programs of physical education by 
accepting as much as two credits in physical education out d 
the six electives for entrance. This depends upon evident 
that the student has participated educationally in a curriculum 
which meets specific standards as to time, activities, achieve 
ments, and which has been taught by qualified persons. 

For the second consecutive year, the Illinois Coaches Ass 
ciation sponsored an outstanding clinic for high school coaches 
at the University of Illinois, late in August. In addition 
many lectures, demonstrations, and panel discussions concefi- 
ing all phases of coaching, training, conditioning, and physical 
education programs, the finale was another all-star basketball 
game between the north and south districts. * 

The practice of sharing expenses and space in the J/linow 
Physical Education News, between the coaches and the as 
ciation is being continued for the second year. This meal 
not only a better publication but much wider coverage. — 

The State Department of Health and Physical Educatioh 
under the able leadership of R. O. Duncan, assisted by Bis 
Schneider, O. K. Barkdoll, and Foster Keagle, has complet 
a year of outstanding service to the schools of the state. Se 
eral hundred demonstrations and clinics have been carried 0 
and hundreds of schools visited and given much needed he 
in improving their programs. Too much credit cannot ® 
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on to the state director and his assistants, and to State 

osm intendent of Public Instruction Vernon Nickell for his 
a eatic’ support of all measures in these areas. Illinois 

The University of Illinois will offer its first extramural 

rses in physical education in October, when a graduate 
cost Problems in Physical Education, and an undergraduate 
a. The Curriculum in Physical Education, will be offered 
aa Monday night in Peoria the first semester. C. O. Jack- 
son will teach the graduate course. and Ralph Johnson, both 
of the School of Physical Education staff, will teach the under- 
graduate offering. It is hoped to expand this part of the 
extension program so that these courses and others may be 
offered to teachers at various centers throughout the state. 

Dr. G. T. Stafford of the School of Education has been on 
leave from the University since May, serving as civilian con- 
sultant for the Army, and is organizing and conducting the 
school training instructors in rehabilitation work at Camp 
Grant. It is expected that Dr. Stafford will return to the 
University for the fall term. 

S. A. Birdzell, who has been on the staff in physical educa- 
tion for the past year, has accepted a position at the University 
High School where he will coach all sports and be director 
of the curriculum in physical education and intramurals. W. O. 
Alstrom who served in a similar capacity for the past ten years 
resigned last spring and is now on the staff at New Trier 
High School. 


Southern District + 
+ Association News 


By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 
GEORGIA . Thomas E. McDonough 
Officers, 1944-45 

President—Thos. E. McDonough, Emory University. 

President-elect—Ruth Sturgis, West George College. 

Vice-President (Health Education)—Bonnie Turner, Sa- 
vannah. 

Vice-President (Physical Education)—J. B. Scearce, North 
Georgia College. 

Vice-President (Recreation)—Charles Graves, Field Rec- 
reation Representative, Federal Security Agency, Atlanta. 

. Secretary—Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith Junior High School, 
Atlanta. 

News Editor—Thomas E. McDonough. 

Dr. Zeb B. Vance, Associate Professor of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Mercer University, Macon, taught at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina during the first summer term. Dr. 
Vance reports that postwar plans at Mercer are well under 
way. 

Mr. C. D. Smith, assistant director of physical. education 
returned to Mercer University September 1 after attending 
the University of North Carolina summer school. 

Mrs. Mary Ella Lundy Soule served on the staff of the 
summer workshop held at the University of Georgia. This 
workshop was under the direction of Dr. O. C. Aderhold, 
Coordinator of the Educational Panel of the Georgia Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Development Board. Mrs. Soule was 
_— made a member of the Georgia Social Hygiene Coun- 
cil. 

Miss Effie Keaster and Mrs. Ruth A. Farmer of staff of 
the Department of Health and Physical Education for Women 
at the University of Georgia were registered in the graduate 
school at Columbia University in New York for the summer 
session, . 

Dr. Gertrude Manchester, past president of the Georgia 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
spent the past summer at Newport, Rhode Island. 
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‘Miss Alethea Whitney, G.S.C.W., Milledgeville, attended the 
summer session at the University of Tennessee and completed 
work on her master’s degree. 


Miss Sonya Borenstein, dance instructor at G.S.C.W., Mill- 
edgeville, resigned last June. Mrs. George Beeswanger will 
join the G.S.C.W. as dance instructor in September. 


The Recreation Association of G.S.C.W. plans to open the 
school year by mapping out the year’s program at a joint Re- 
treat with the college Y.W.C.A. and College Government As- 
sociation, the retreat to be held at the college-owned Lake 
Laurel. During the first week of the fall quarter, the “Rec” 
Association will run off its Third Annual Physical Fitness 
Day—a campus-wide round of tournaments, pep rallies, and 
picnic supper on the spacious front lawn of the campus. 

Miss Jessie Cary, drector of physical education, Murphy 
School, Atlanta, taught swimming for the Red Cross and con- 
ducted a program of games and individual activities at the 
Bass Recreation School this past summer. 


Thos. E. McDonough, professor of physical education, Emory 
University, attended the Physical Fitness Planning Confer- 
ence, Washington D. C., July 27, 28. 


Mr. Edward Shea, assistant professor of physical education, 
Emory University, received his master’s degree from Emory 
during the past semester. Mr. Shea has recently had articles 
published on swimming in the national Journal, The Southern 
Coach, and Beach and Pool. 


ALABAMA By Jessie R. Garrison 

Mr. Carl Voyles has been appointed director of combined 
departments of athletics and physical education at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Voyles comes to Auburn from 
William and Mary College. 


The program of health, physical education, and intramural 
sports has been considerably expanded in the current year. The 
Executive Council of the college has passed a three-year phys- 
ical education program, required for all freshman, sophomore, 
and junior men and women students granting academic credit. 
Nine quarter hours in physical education are required for 
graduation, effective summer quarter, 1944. 

Dr. Margaret McCall, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education, Alabama College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama, 
served as a recreational leader for the American Red Cross 
during the summer. 

The officers of the Alabama Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation for 1944-45 are: 

President—Mrs. Jeanetta Thomas Land, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama; President-elect—Dr. 
Vernon Lapp, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama; Vice-President—Miss Geneva Myrick, Tallassee High 
School, Tallasee, Alabama; Treasurer—Miss Bernice Finger, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Ex-Officio Secretary 
—Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; Membership Chairman—Dr. Margaret Mc- 
Call, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Publicity Chair- 
man—Miss Emma Dillon, Judson College, Marion, Alabama; 
Member-at-Large—Mr. Robert Turner, West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, Lanett, Alabama. 

Administrators, teachers, and recreational leaders will wel- 
come a copy of the bulletin Health Instruction and Physical 
Fitness in the Schools, available through the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Alabama, University, Ala- 
bama, 1944, for 50¢. 

The 1944-45 Handbook of the Alabama Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the Alabama 
High School Athletic Association came off the press August 15. 

The statistical report of last year’s activities shows the fol- 
lowing accomplishments by local associations: 5 organized youth 
centers; 125 sponsored Boy and Girl Scout troops; 120 encour- 
aged home parties; 89 encouraged Sunday School and Church 
attendance; 25 special programs to discuss the needs of youth; 
75 sponsored park and school outdoor recreation; 26 helped 
with special supplies for youth; 10 set up a chaperone com- 
mittee for social functions; 3 sponsored sewing clubs and 
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conducted a “Charm School’; 38 gave assistance to Junior 
Red Cross programs; 28 secured health examinations for all 
pupils; 4 obtained tuberculin tests for all pupils; 2 established 
youth guidance committees. 


Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus, Specialist in Health Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, was one of the chief consultants on 
the workshop faculty, State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 
bama, July 1-8. 

An Industrial Recreation Clinic was held at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in Auburn, Alabama, on May 29, 30, and 
31. There were fifty-seven people associated with the Clinic 
and thirty-five industries from seven states (Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, South Carolina, ‘and Indiana) 
were represented. There were thirteen speakers from four 
states. The program was very successful as judged by the 
comments of those participating in the Clinic. Dr. Vernon 
Lapp was program chairman. 


The Southeastern conference of the Industrial Recreation 
Association will be held in Birmingham at the Tutwiler Hotel 
on October 12-13. The directors of the Industrial Recreation 
Association are to hold their semi-annual meeting at this con- 
ference. The purpose of the conference is twofold; to ac- 
quaint management with the need and advantage of an indus- 
trial recreation program and to provide training for people 
in the field. Mr. Robert A. Turner, Coordinator of Recrea- 
tion, West Point Manufacturing Company, Lanett, Alabama, 
has been appointed chairman of the conference. 


Mr. William Battle, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, left for the Navy the last of August. 


ARKANSAS By Leslie Vinal 


Mr. Jeff Farris is the new State Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for Arkansas. He has been “loaned” to the State De- 
partment of Education for one year by Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College where he was Director of Physical Education. 

The State Health and Physical Education Association will 
be reorganized and new officers elected when the Association 
meets with the State Education Association at Little Rock 
in October. 


Because of an acute shortage of trained physical education 
teachers a large part of the programs in the state will have 
to be conducted by people who have had little training in the 
field. Their training will be augmented by clinics, workshops, 
and what help the state department and the district chairmen 
can give. Last summer a workshop was conducted for people 
who held masters’ degrees to prepare them to act as advisors 
for programs in their districts and to help train teachers by 
conducting extension classes. This summer, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Farris, another workshop was conducted at 
Arkansas State Teachers College from Aug. 7 to 12 for the 
purpose of training teachers who are going to teach in the 
state. Emphasis was placed on methods and materials. About 
150 people attended the workshop. 


Regular staff of the workshop was Mr. Jeff Farris; Mrs. 
Cecile Hudson, director of Physical Education for Women, 
Arkansas State Teachers College; Dr. E. W. Lambert, Head 
of Physical Education Department, University of Arkansas; 
Miss Leslie Vinal, Head of Women’s Division; University of 
Arkansas. 

To further the physical education work in the schools Mr. 
Farris has set up the following regional and district plan: 

Region 1, Chairmen, Miss Leslie Vinal and Dr. Eugene 

Lambert. 

District 1, Miss Feriba Thomas, Fayetteville; Virgil Blos- 
som, Fayetteville. 

District 2, Mrs. Elma Nicholson, Harrison; C. H. Smyth, 
Marshall. 

District 12, Mrs. J. H. McMillan, Mena; L. M. Sawyer, 
Waldron. 

Region 2, Mrs. Henry Hudson and Ivan H. Grove. 

District 11, Miss Lula Doyle Eaird, Morrilton; Bob Head, 

Lamar. 


District 6, Miss Valree Haggard, Hot Springs ; 
Perrin, Benton. ; 
District 7, Miss Mary Cornmisser, Pine Bluff: Mr. D 
Wiley, Stuttgart. 
Region 3, Miss Martha Alexander and J. A. Tomlinson 
District 3, Mrs. Frank Leavett, Kensett; W. L. Mag 
Searcy. 
District 4, Mrs. Rufus Haynes, Paragould; Ralph Haig. 
lip, Paragould. 
District 5, Rayda Wallace, Wynne; Lewi 
rest City. Hawley, For 
Region 4, Mrs. Lucille Bates and Bob Cowan. 
District 8, Mrs. Russell F. White, Monticello; ¢. c 
Stewart, McGehee. 
District 9, Mrs. Horace Williamson, El Dorado; Garlang 
Stubblefield, El Dorado. 
District 10, Miss Evelyn Cheshire, Nashville; Jim Jones 
Hope. 
Physical Education clinics will be held as follows: 


Howard 


District Date Center 
1 Oct. 4 Fayetteville 
2 Oct. 5 Harrison 
3 Oct. 17 Batesville 
4 Oct. 19 _ Paragould 
5 Oct. 30 Marianna 
6 Oct Sl North Little Rock 
7 Oct. 23 Pine Bluff 
8 Oct. 24 Monticello 
9 Oct. 26 Camden 
10 Oct. 10 Hope 
11 Oct. 2 Clarksville 
12 Oct. 12 Mena 
FLORIDA By Katherine Montgomery 


In helping to meet the need for training of inexperienced 
and untrained teachers now being called upon to teach physi- 
cal education in the public schools, workshops have been held 
in three Florida Counties. Polk County, Bay County, and 
Broward County each conducted a_ three-weeks workshop 
under the direction of Florida State College for Women and 
the State Board of Education. Credit was given through the 
General Extension Division at Gainesville. 

In each workshop part of the day was devoted to the im- 
provement of instruction in physical education in elementary 
and junior high schools. This was continued for one week. 
Special consultants were present and conducted this part of 
the program. These consultants were from the two state 
universities, Florida State College for Women and the Uni- 
versity at Gainesville. 

During the first week of summer school in Florida State 
College for Women a workshop carrying six hours’ credit 
was conducted for physical education high school teachers. 

Recreation leadership is being improved through conferences 
under the direction of the Florida Recreation Workers’ As- 
sociation, The Recreation Committee of the State Defense 
Council and the Federal Security Agency’s Recreation repre- 
sentatives. The next conference will be held in Miami Beach 
either the last week in October or the first of November, 
1944. We are missing Reynold Carlson, former Florida 
Representative of the National Recreation Association who 
contributed much to these conferences. He has been trans 
ferred to another part of the country. 


VIRGINIA. . . . . By Howard G. Richardson 

The Division of Health and Physical Education of the Vit- 
ginia State Department of Education conducted .three health 
and physical education workshops this past summer for teach 
ers in service. The applications for these workshops were 9 
numerous it was necessary to select personnel best suited t 
make a contribution to local and county situations. State 
aid was made available to a limited number; however this e- 
rollment was doubled by self-paying students. Two cuiored 
and one white workshop were conducted, and it was ger 
erally felt that this service should be expanded and continued. 

The State Board of Education of Virginia has adopted 4 
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srement in physical education for all college 
four-year ve State Teachers Training Institution. 
— act of the legislature, Mary Washington College of 

y ‘cksburg has become a part of the University of Vir- 
Jer Radford State Teachers College, a subsidiary of 
ia Polytechnic Institute. This union of the colleges 
rove most beneficial to all of the schools involved. 
ned that Mary Washington and Radford State Teach- 

College are to continue their concentrated courses in 
late and physical education. In the future these schools 
. be known as Mary Washington of the University of Vir- 
ook and Radford State Teachers College, Woman’s Division 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Virgin 
should 
It is plan: 


Eastern District —-:- 
Association News 


By Grace Jones 
Summit Public Schools 
Summit, New Jersey 


District Officers 
. President—George W. Ayars, Dover, Delaware. 


President-elect—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, New 
ersey. 

Evans, Springfield, Mass. 
Vice-President (Health)—Nelson S. Walke, Cambridge, 


Mass. 
Vice-President (Physical Education)—Elmon L. Vernier, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. ; 
Vice-President (Recreation)—Caswell M. Miles, Albany, 
New York. 

District Representatives (National Board of Directors)— 
William F. Meredith, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 

Eastern District Association Committees 
CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
Ellis H. Champlin, Chief, Bureau of Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York, Chairman. 
William M. Grimshaw, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 
Elizabeth McHose, Reading High School, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Martha Lahey, Jersey City Public Schools, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut. 
Harry Allen, State Teachers College, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Don Minnegan, State Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 

Walter A. Cox, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., 
Chairman. 

Alice Coutts Aldrich, State Department of Education, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Isabel Chappell, Calvin Coolidge High School, Washington, 


Lillian Davis, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 

Beatrice Hodgson, Plymouth, New Hampshire. 

LeRoy Mercer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
George W. Weed, Peddie School, Hightstown, New Jersey. 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE 


Thomas C. Ferguson, State Department of Education, Bal- 
tmore, Md., Chairman. 


tge Dochat, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
ersey, 
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Frances Foley, State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Beatrice P. Hartshorn, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 

Joseph McKenney, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 

John H. Osterberg, 20 Summer Street, Providence, R. I. 

William A. Palmer, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Josephine L. Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. ~ 

OTHER APPOINTMENTS 

Representative to National Nominating Committee: C. Wal- 
ter Kadel, Supervisor of Physical Education, Wilmington, Del. 

National President’s Committee on Legislation: Hiram R. 
Jones, Albany, New York; President George W. Ayars, 
Dover, Delaware. 

National Honor Award Committee: Lloyd M. Jones, the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

* * * 


The Eastern District Association fall Executive Committee 
meeting has been called by President George W. Ayars for 
October 7, 1944, and will be held at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


The annual conference of the Delaware Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held joint- 
ly with the Delaware State Education Association. These 
meetings will take place at Wilmington, Delaware, on October 
26 and 27. 

Program chairman ,George Schollenberger of Laurel High 
School and his committee are preparing a balanced program to 
cover all major interests. One or two nationally known speak- 
ers ‘will be present and several demonstrations on physical 
fitness have been planned. 

All students in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, as 
well as teachers and other school employees in the state, out- 
side of the City of Wilmington, were x-rayed last spring. 
Last year all students in these grades in Wilmington were 
x-rayed. This splendid state-wide program and service was 
conducted by the Delaware Anti-Tuberculosis Society. 

The successful Driver Education Course carried on last 
year in our high schools will be offered again this year. Cars 
for practical road instruction have been obtained for this im- 
portant course. This program is sponsored by the Delaware 
Safety Council, State Highway Department, and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

-The Athletic Commission of the newly organized Delaware 
Association of Secondary School Administrators has recently 
drafted rules and regulations to promote and control inter- 
scholastic athletics in the state. 

The officers of the Delaware Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation are: President—C. Walter 
Kadel, Supervisor, Physical Education, Wilmington Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Vice-President—George Schollenber- 
ger, Laurel, Delaware; Secretary—George W. Ayars, Dover, 
Delaware; Treasurer—Mrs. Grace F. Gibb, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS | 


TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES Waa 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT ‘em 
DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
A QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD ¥ 
GOR \DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL 
SPORTS EQUIPMER 


362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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‘How Do We Do It" 


Mass Scoring of the Potato Race 

A POTATO race is one of the events included among those 

for which achievement levels were tentatively established 
by the Research Committee of N.S.W.A., published in the 
October, 1943, Journal of Health and Physical Education and 
Education for Victory, October 15, 1943. Variations of a potato 
race are also popular throughout the upper elementary school 
and junior high school program. Having observed a number 
of instructors taking a great deal of time running every con- 
testant individually, I would like to describe a method by which 
we have run more than sixty girls through the race and re- 
corded their individual scores in around six minutes. 

Each girl has her own individual 3x 5 cardboard score card 
with room for several records for a number of events besides 
the potato race. The girls are in pairs as is customary for 
most of the testing procedures. Each pair stands facing an- 
other pair across the distance to be run a3 shown in the dia- 
gram. 
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The potatoes are placed on one side, in this case on the 
C-D side. A’s will run first, their partners, B’s, will watch 
them and at the same time listen to the calls of the time- 
keeper. One individual, probably the instructor, has a stop 
watch, gives the signal to start, then calls out the seconds and 
taps on the floor for 4” and 6’ seconds—One—tap—tap—two— 
tap—tap, etc. Inspectors, B’s, watch the runners, A’s, and 
listen to be sure of the time in seconds and tenths that is called 
out just as the runner recrosses the starting line of her last 
lap. This time is A’s record and is recorded on her card im- 
mediately. Now the potatoes are on A-B’s side so C’s run 
with D’s inspecting. B’s run next and D’s finish. , 

If second trials are desired, the whole process can be quickly 
repeated. The potatoes are not shifted between races and only 
one stop watch is needed. We have found this procedure most 
satisfactory. 

AILEEN CARPENTER, 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas. 


Criteria for Grading in High School Physical 
Education Classes 
>= perfect system of testing and marking students has not 
yet been devised and in all probability it will never become 
a reality. Recognizing this, some physical educators tend to 
take the attitude that since the millennium is unattainable it is 
unwise to attempt to set up some exacting standard of testing 
and marking. 

It would seem sensible to take the frame of mind that an 
admittedly inefficient marking system is to be preferred to none 
and that it should be considered acceptable until a more work- 
able one has been developed. This paper proposes criteria for 
evaluating testing and marking systems. 

1. The testing and marking system must be understood by 
students and parents as well as the teacher. Regardless of 
how scientifically correct a marking system might be, if the 
student and his parents do not understand and appreciate it, 
it is useless. 

2. The good grading system charts accurately and immedi- 
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ately progression and regression on the part of the 
The student should be able to see on a daily, or at least 
weekly basis, the:results of his effort or lack of effort. ‘ 

3. The student. should feel free to challenge his grade 
any time. Marks are the property of the Student, not te 
teacher. Encouraging a student to examine individual and 
cumulative scores increases his respect for the teacher and 
for the grading plan. Denying a questioning student access ty 
his record is a ruinous process for both teacher and student, 

4. The grading system should stimulate the student anj 
should encourage him to increase his efforts. The normal stu. 
dent is not inclined to put forth additional effort unless he is 
certain it will repay him. Definite, tangible standards for per 
formance help to eliminate the feeling of insecurity and the 
indecision that result when a student does not know how he 
stands. The grading interval should be constant and should 
be small ensough so that when a pupil attains a grade the next 
one appears to be within reach. The lower end of the gradj 
scale should be easy enough so that any student who makes an 
honest effort can earn a passing grade. The upper end shoul 
be difficult enough to require considerable effort from Students 
of superior ability. 

5. At the conclusion of the grading period the  studey 
should feel that he received the grade he earned and that ly 
earned the grade he received. 

6. The physical education grading system should folloy 
closely the pattern used in determining academic grades jn a, 
given school. If high standards are maintained in regular 
class work, high standards should prevail in the physical edy. 
cation class. Special consideration should not be. given tp 
physical morons in physical education classes unless special 
consideration is given to mental morons in academic classes, 

7. The necessity of scheduling freshmen, sophomores, jy. 
niors, and seniors in the same class should not result in a 
undue hardship on the freshman or sophomore members of the 
class. A differential grading scale or set of standards should 
be made and posted in a conspicuous place. An example fo- 
lows in which the achievement scores are for illustrative pur 
poses only. Individual teachers should determine the standards 
to be used in their classes. 


HEAD STAND (In seconds) 
Freshman Sophomore Junior — Senior 


A+ 19 31 43 55 
A. 18 30 42 54 
A— 17 29 41 53 
B+ 16 28 40 52 
B. 15 27 39 51 
B— 14 26 38 50 
C+ 13 25 37 49 
C 12 24 36 48 
Cc— 11 23 35 47 
D+ 10 ‘22 34 46 
D 9 21 33 45 
D— 8 20 32 44 
F 


Atvin C. Brown 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Bowling On the Junior High School Level 
PERHAPS the physical education department is overlooking 

an important need in its curriculum, a need which seem 
to be rearing its head more and more determinedly: The fat 
that a group of forty junior high school girls expressed i 
desire for organized bowling forcefully brought home & 
necessity for education in sports which are definitely a pa 
of adult life. Basketball, football, volleyball, and softbal 
the physical education standbys, are excellent body-buildit 
activities, but how many men and women’ take an active mf 
in these sports? Many attend games; some get a second-bat 
thrill from watching athletic contests, but actual participalil 
after college age is very small. 


Bowling is a sport for young and old. It is not intrid 
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Sand, cinders, decomposed granite, gravel, cement, asphalt 
— and now, coral — are a few of the sharp surfaces that kill 
athletic ball covers . . . that’s where Voit Balls are in demand! 


WHERE THE SERVICE IS MOST RUGGED 
THERE YOU'LL FIND VOIT! 


On every fighting front, and especially on 
the Central Pacific atolls where the coral is 
so jagged it tears tough tank treads to 
shreds, Voit is the ball most in demand by 
our fighting men. On these rugged surfaces 
which quickly chew up athletic ball covers, 
Voit Synthetic-Rubber-Covered Basketballs, 
Footballs, Soccer Balls, Volley Balls, Soft 


BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 


OCTOBER, 1944, VOLUME 15, Ne. 8 


Balls, and Water Polo Balls outwear all 
other balls. That’s why most of Voit’s out- 
put is going overseas, why only a limited 
supply is available for essential civilian use. 
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and it does afford opportunity for organized competition and 
individual effort. Classes organized on a league basis with 
groups competing against each other offer excellent oppor- 
tunity for team cooperation and personal good sportsmanship, 
and the opportunity to better individual scores presents motiv- 
ation for exercise. Bowling is a sport which is definitely a 
coeducational activity. 

As a result of the girls’ request, Washington Junior High 
School of Duluth, Minnesota, has two bowling classes com- 
posed of seventh-, eight-, and ninth-grade girls who meet 
once a week under teacher supervision. The classes are or- 
ganized into four five-student teams. Each group has a cap- 
tain who keeps a record of individual averages, team averages, 
high scores, and of difficult splits made. A weekly record is 
posted on the bulletin board in the locker room. The girls 
are all beginning bowlers who are in the class because they 
wish to be, an indication of the prospective appeal of bowling 
to the younger group. Each pupil is assigned scorekeeping 
duties once every five weeks and so learns the responsibility 
of accuracy in scoring. 

The classes are held on Saturday afternoon at a desirable 
bowling alley thus offering the young people a _ respectable 
place away from school where they can work off surplus 
energy. Formerly, the bowling alleys had the stigma of “pool 
hall” attached to them, but the sport has been elevated toward 
its rightful place in Duluth through the women’s and chil- 
dren’s leagues. Through their interest in the sport the chil- 
dren prefer this organized activity to the aimless wandering 
about the streets still engaged in too frequently. It is our 
belief that this type of activity in adult sports, which bridges 
the gap between school activities and adult leisure and which 
will enhance adult free time in later life, should be encouraged. 
Jessy Taytor CHAPADOS 

Washington Junior 
High School 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


‘THE Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc, 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, is continuing its Safety-poster 
program for the fifth consecutive year. Their safety posters 
will be shipped free of charge in reasonable quantities upon 
request. They offer opportunity and widespread use in 
schools, public buildings, on playgrounds, and at traffic in. 
tersections. 

* 

"THE Boston University evening college of commerce fys 

added to its curriculum a course entitled “Industrial Rep. 
reation, Organization, and Supervision.” The purpose of the 
15-week course is to assist in the training of employee leaders 
where recreation programs are now offered and to suggest 
ways and means of organizing recreation programs in firms 
where none has been initiated. 

x 

Dypchneng of a poster on the United States Navy Standard 

Physical Fitness Test are available free to those interested 
The items shown are sit-ups, squat thrust, push-ups, pull-ups 
and Sargent Jump. Requests should be addressed to [t 
Comdr. Alden W. Thompson, Recruit Training Command, J, 
S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois. 


aerate Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College of Physi- 

cal Education and Hygiene, received the degree of doctor 
of education in the field of Administration in Higher Educa- 
tion, at the Commencement Exercises of New York University 
on June 7. Her document, an investigation of alumni as- 
sociations of one hundred state teachers colleges, is the first 
comprehensive study of this nature. 

x 


foes caused seven of every 100 deaths in Michigan 
in 1942. Of 3,685 deaths due to accidents, 1,309 were in 
the home. 
* * 

| ence the first group of 300 American Red Cross workers 

whose arrival in France has recently been announced by 
the American Red Cross National Headquarters were 13 forn- 
er physical education instructors from all over the country who 
are now serving our armed forces as staff assistants, hospital 
recreation workers, and assistant field directors. 


College Women 
(Continued from Page 426) 


cept of total fitness with all of its physical, psycholog 
ical, and social implications. Knowing that in stressing 
any one of these aspects of fitness, we are still dealing 
with whole individuals, we nevertheless recognize eit 
phases such as the following : 
PHYSICAL FITNEss ABILITIES 

To understand one’s own health status. 

To take responsibility for a thorough health exair 
ination each year. 

To have remedial impairments corrected ; willingnes 
to accept responsibility for correction of impairments 

To orient oneself gradually to normal schedule aff 
illness. 

To take needed rest. 

To improve organic functioning. 
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NOW -—an easier way to teach 
your girls the facts about 


cue 
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Free to Teachers—This New Teaching Manual 
plus Jumbo Size Charts Illustrating 
Menstrual Physiology for Classroom Use 


STS ES 


Teaching 
Manval 

16 pages, with 
many illustra- 
tions. .. practi- 
cal diagrams. 


Printed in full 
color. Actual 
size: 25 x 22 
inches. 


tical full-color charts were expressly de- 
signed for classroom use. They interpret 
the subject in simple, graphic terms that 
make menstrual physiology easy for your 
students to grasp. 


At last! Just what teachers ordered! A 
manual that simplifies menstrual instruc- 
tion... together with visual aids that help 
you clearly to understand and present 
the physiological facts. 

“What happens, and how does it hap- 
pen?”—your girls want to know. This new 
teaching manual, “This Is Why,” gives 
you the answers to questions they ask. 
Carifies technical points in your own 
mind . . , enables you to review them 


teachers describing useful instruction 
methods. 

Written by an expert in the educational 
field, “This Is Why” is modern and au- 
thoritative . . . thoroughly checked with 
practising educators. It’s a pioneer service, 
invaluable to teachers, none of whom 
could obtain such material without ex- 
haustive personal research. 


And you'll appreciate the Menstrual 


Physiology charts that supplement the ~ 


manual. 25x22 inches in size, these prac- 


You may have these helpful charts and 
the manual “This Is Why’—without 
charge. In addition, you’ll want copies of 
the free booklet, ‘‘As One Girl To Another,” 
to distribute among your classes. This in- 
teresting handbook of do’s and don'ts 
augments your menstrual instruction in 


a girl’s own language. On the coupon, 


check the number you'll need. You'll re- 
ceive them by return mail, along with 
charts and manual— free. Compliments of 
Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 


quickly, Also, it includes suggestions from 


“AS ONE GIRL TO ANOTHER” gives your girls 
correct information about what to do and 
not to do on “‘difficult”’ days. Advises them 
about bathing, dancing, swimming, sports, 
social contacts. Bright as a button, this 
booklet tells all they need to know—the 
way girls talk. Get your copies now for 
classroom distribution. They’re free! 


TEACHING AIDS ON MENSTRUAL EDUCATION 
Mail this coupon to P. O. Box 3434, Chicago 54, Ill. 
Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex 


| 
| 
0 a copy of the new 16-page teaching manual “This is Why”’ together | 
with jumbo Menstrual Physiology Charts for classroom use. : 
| 
| 
| 


copies of the bright booklet, One Girl To Another’ to 
distribute to my girls. 
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To participate in a program of vigorous physical ac- 
tivity. 

To set up a progressive program of skill develop- 
ment. 

To develop and maintain strong back, arm and shoul- 
der, and abdominal muscles. 

To avoid injury and strain by good use of body 
mechanics. 

To withstand fatigue in the job assigned. 

SociaL Fitness ABILITIES 

To live, work, and play with others—to “give and 
take.” 

To know how to use leisure time wisely. 

To have poise and skill in helping others in emer- 
gencies. 

To give service as an individual or as a member of 
a group in promoting the war effort. 

To have a knowledge of the prevention and control 
of disease. 

To cooperate with official health agencies. 

PsyYCHOLOGICAL FITNEss ABILITIES 

To think straight under duress. 

To meet and accept frustration and grief. 

To appreciate the wartime problems of others. 

To have high moral standards regarding relation- 
ships with the opposite sex. 

To recognize symptoms of nervous conditions and 
to know how to help oneself. 

IV. Show how the philosophy can be implemented 
by the departmental program, for example: 

THEME 

Orientation to a program of health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation. 

Student choice of activity in relation to the health 
examination, i.e., free choice by those in sound health. 

Questionnaire on background to set up entire pro- 
gram of fitness in relation to interests and needs. 

Group discussion of fitness. 

Posture analysis of each student by picture and by 
group discussion. 

Individual conference with each student for discus- 
sion of health examination record, questionnaire on 
background, and posture analysis. 


WINTER THEME 

Personal problems in total fitness in relation to a 
physical education program. 

Continuation of fitness programs planned in the in- 
‘ dividual conference in the fall. 

Formation of a student auxiliary committee with 
selected representatives from each college to name 
health topics desired by the girls of the college. 

Cooperation with the Health Service for additional 
conferences of women students. 

Use of health attitude check chart. 

Health forums following health talks on subjects such 
as “Why Exercise,” “The Meaning of the Entrance 
Health Examination,” “Personal Health Problems of 
the Women Students.” 

Individual conditioning exercises. 

Group conferences on relating the program of the 
quarter to personal problems. 
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SPRING THEME 

Evaluation of individual progress in health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

Continuation of fitness programs planned in individ. 
ual conferences. ~ 

Fitness tests for self-evaluation of fitness, 

Guidance on extracurricular activity for fitness, 

Group discussion of the department’s concept of fit. 
ness and its relation to each student and the total pro- 
~vam of the year. 

V. Give a complete picture of results. 

A. Evidences from fitness tests: Three fitness tests 
were given to six hundred college women at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the fall quarter, 1943, Ip Spite 
of the fact that only a short period of nine or ten weeks 
was involved, in the opinion of both staff and students 
significant changes took place in arm, shoulder, ang 
abdominal strength, and in endurance. 

B. Evidence from the number who take electiye 
work: Various studies show that those who participate 
voluntarily in physical education activities are tho 
who have been required to take regular physical educa. 
tion or who have had a satisfactory experience in high 
school. Upon study of those who participate in the 
W.A.A. program and those who elect regular physic! 
education classes, the Departinent’s findings are sim 
ilar to those in the literature. 

C. Evidence of accomplishment from the standpoint 
of the students: The following reactions were secured 
from the students by several questionnaires given in 
the last two or three years. In most instances the 
questionnaire was anonymous. 


Percent Total 
Believed physical education course definitely ; 
improved own fitness 92% 328 
Believed department individual conference 
valuable to them 75.2% 475 
Believed that they had achieved better than 
average skill in physical education classes. 
(This group was selected because of 
having had five quarters of activity)........ 57.5% 87 
Were making efforts to improve their fitness 
through activity 87% 323 
through better nutrition and more sleep.... 64% 323 


VI. Formulate a recommendation which is a logical 
conclusion to the reasoning used. In view of the facts: 

A. That the physical and mental fitness needs 
women have been brought out more clearly during 
World War II than ever before, ; 

B. That specific recommendations relative to the fit 
ness of women have definitely been set up by federal 
groups representative of education, health, and welfare 
for women, 

C. That studies of the attitudes of college and tr 
versity women for some years have shown that the mr 
jority positively favor a requirement in physical educe 
tion, but will not undertake a program unless required 
and 

D. That the requirements of this University are col 
spicuously below those set by practically all other uit 
versities, the Department of Physical Education fo 
Women earnestly recommends to the faculties of tht 
various colleges and departments of the University thi 
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SEND FOR THIS 


BASKETBALL 
FOUL SHOOTING 


RECORD 
CHART! 


Here’s a helpful chart, especially 


prepared for your use to en- 
courage an organized foul shoot- 
ing practice and competition 
among team members and gym- 
nasium students. Actual size 12" 
x18"—it’s just the thing for your 
athletic bulletin board. 


i Hood Rubber Company 


a division of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


CUP THIS Gentlemen: 


COUPON! Shooting Chart. 


~ 


Please send me without obligation 


SHOOTING RECORD — X If Made; O If Missed | 
NAME AND TEAM 9 10/11/1213 14 15 16 17 181912021 22/23/2425) Total 
| | 
| 
a 
| 
Compliments of Manutocturers in “Peace Time” of 
GYM AND BASKETBALL SHOES 
Hood Rubber Co, | 
PF (Posture Foundation) 
is found only in these two brands 
ST IN RUBBER | of canves rubber-soled shoes — 
| 
WATERTOWN 72, MASS, or Goodrich” 
INDIVIDUAL WINNERS TEAM WINNERS 
NAME AND TEAM Total TEAM NAME | 
1 
3 
s 


* We're sorry we can’t supply your students with “gym” shoes 
this fall. Our production of canvas rubber-soled shoes was neces- 
sarily discontinued at the end of June, 1944, because of the greatly 
increased demands of the Armed Forces for both rubber and canvas 
footwear ... plus a continued shortage of manpower. These cir- 
cumstances require the concentration of our remaining facilities 
for the manufacture of rubber footwear for the essential health 
protection of civilians, including war workers. When we are able 
to reinstate canvas shoe production, our dealers will be notified, 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY—WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Hood Rubber Co, 


A DIVISION OF 
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1. They either endorse a one-year minimum require- 
ment for women in physical education with credit, or 

2. Accept the work of the department as regular 
elective credit starting in the fall quarter of 1944. »« 


Track and Field 


(Continued from Page 442) 


charge should be made for spectators, nor should the 
latter be barred. A field day in the nature of a fes- 
tival or pageant is recommended. It is colorful and 
tends to minimize the drabness usually associated with 
track and field meets when compared with the excite- 
ment and color of team sports. Too often track and 
field fails miserably as an important phase of the pro- 
gram, because of this comparison. The program 
might be organized in general as follows: 

1. Grand Entry 

a. Marching—as individuals or as team units. 
b. Points might be given teams for entry in: 
(1) posture 
(2) marching 
(3) dress 
(4) number (participation) 
(5) others 
2. Mass Calisthenics 
a. Particularly good with the new emphasis on 
body conditioning. 
Official Track Events 
Special Events 
Finale 

a. Drill. 

b. Military exit from field. 

A. If used in connection with posture week, a posture 
queen might be crowned and her attendants named 
immediately after the grand march. This group 
could then be given the honor of leading the mass 
calisthenics. 


B. Commandette races have been questioned for use 
in track and field. If they are set up with the proper 
safeguards for the health of the students they may 
serve a purpose; however they have yet to be proved 
of sufficient value to warrant the expense of setting up 
an adequate course, at least as far as the girls’ pro- 
gram is concerned. They are new, different, and are 
creating much interest among the students. All phases 
of the program should be studied wisely and well be- 
fore jumping to conclusions made popular by mass in- 
terest and publicity. 


Throughout all of the track and field program, as 
in all girls’ and women’s sports, care should be taken 
not to over-emphasize winning. Emphasis on better- 
ing an individual’s own time, distance, or score is 
much better. Some competition by mail on distance 
and time in certain events held under the same condi- 
tions and standards might be used for motivation or 
comparative purposes; or a sports day could be held 
for recreational purposes, but again, winning should 
not be stressed. 


A bibliography of visual aids as well as book al 
periodicals on track and field for girls may be found; 
the official track and field guide. , 

Let us then re-evaluate our physical education guy 
grams for girls in the light of their contributions to 
the present war emergency, to physical fitness, ang th 
the building up and stabilizing of morale. Track ani 
field has a unique value in the situation in which ye § O} 
find ourselves, and may become even more importan, 
as more changes occur. If we are to make the highes 
contribution possible through our services, let us jp 
ready for it. 

Especially recommended is practice in posture: gop, 
rect standing, walking, running, relays, throwing, and 
jumping. This practice should prove- its value jy 
timing, balance, rhythm, and poise in all phases of thy 
physical education program. 

Let us hope that we will benefit by the changes anj 
modifications brought about by this war emergency, » 
that we shall succeed in incorporating all the good jy 
our physical education programs for girls and eliming. 
ing more of the bad. Thus our future programs fq 
girls will include all of the good points of team sports 
recreational activity, aquatics, drill, marching, calisthep. 
ics, dance, and individual sports, and so build for tre 
and lasting physical fitness. m 


Convalescent Facilities 


(Continued from Page 439) 


massage treatments. Located in a metropolitan ate 
near defense plants the groups assigned here might 
possibly follow a schedule as shown in the accompamy- 
ing table. 


Occupational therapy is defined as technical or prac 
tical shop training in which the individual might par 
ticipate to occupy his mind and keep him mentally 
stable and useful. 


Adapted sports are defined as activities which art 
adapted to the ability of the individual to participate 
Because swimming offers one of the best sports {or 
adaptation to individual conditions it is recommendél 
that a swimming pool be easily accessible to the centet 


Advantages of the Program A 
1. It would alleviate the crowding of necessary hie§ 4, 
pital facilities by making more space available for i 
itial treatment and vital post-operative treatment. ” 
2. It would make more adequate provision for largtt fo 
numbers needing post-operative treatment but not neces ‘s 
sarily hospitalized completely. 
3. It would return those who completely 
their own branch of the service better qualified. * 
* 


4. It would return those who do not recover to citi 
ian life with provision for useful service. 

5. It would aid the morale of the men and wort} 
their families, and the public by showing that adeq 
provision is being made for their future. 

6. It would utilize resort areas that might othe 
be wasted. 
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cs. training for postwar 

American youth will begin soon! 
f Action should begin now... with Medart, the approved and tested physical 
fitness apparatus in thousands of schools and colleges throughout the 
country. The War Production Board now authorizes the purchase of the 
following types of equipment for Victory Corps and Physical Fitness Programs: 


+ Climbing Poles * Flying and Traveling Rings ¥% Springboards 

* Climbing Ropes * Horizontal Ladders ™% Beat Boards 

Parallel Bars Basketball Goals Mats and Covers 
* Horizontal Bars * Volley Ball Standards % Stall Bar Benches 


* Vaulting Boxes *% Maple Wands 
*% Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 


WRITE For ILLUSTRATED-MEDART rauipment 
BOOKLET 

Free 20-page booklet just off the press — 
describes detail-—-with vivid illustrations 
—all types of Medart Fitness appa 
ratus now available your | Corps 


Program. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


missouri 


3533 DeKalb St., St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


| 
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7. It would aid in solving the problem faced by the 
smaller colleges. This would be particularly valuable in 
view of the discontinuation of, army specialized training 
programs, and very few naval training programs in the 
smaller colleges. ne 


School Health Program 


(Continued from Page 424) 


changing universe. The moth which fles toward the 
sun also flies into a flame. The merely trained person, 
when conditions are altered, when conditions become 
complex, if he has no education, no orientation, is as 
likely as not to march off a cliff into the sea. We are 
witnessing today a world struggle between, on the one 
hand, peoples who are fully trained, and, on the other 
hand, our own peoples who are half educated. We're 
suffering because we are half-educated people meeting 
a very fully trained people and our task is, of course, 
to complete that education in a sense of the under- 
standing of relationships and of the need and possi- 
bilities of cooperative action by democratic consent. It 
would be easy to produce common action by training, 
but in this country we are trying a more difficult and 
a nobler experiment. We are seeking to accomplish 
the aims of national planning by common consent and 
not by compuls‘on, to create a new social economy within 
the framework of a democratic order and without loss 
of the essential values of the older liberalism. Our suc- 
cess is still problematic. Whether the obstructive forces 
of ignorance and selfishness can be overcome without 
Naziism or Fascism is still on the knees of the gods, 
but on the success or failure of this experiment may 
depend the course of civilization for a century to come. 
The problem today is: “Can we on our side achieve co- 
operative action by common consent? Can we do it 
in the war? Can we do it in the peace that follows?” 


The answer, the only possible, hopeful answer, lies 
in the fullness of education, in the development of 
education to the point that you have visualized not only 
in your particular field, but education which compre- 
hends the entire picture of man’s l:fe and his relations 
to the international environment, the world in which he 
lives. You can truly feel you are doing your part, and 
you, with leaders in other fields, must go on with the 
type of education that gives a sense of the fullness of 
personal health and the fullness of communal coopera- 
tive living, not just as an idea, a phrase, but actually as 


a compelling force in the governance of the motivation 
of mankind. ° 


Elements of Approach to School Health Program 


The approach to the school health program should 
be broad and comprehensive and should provide a 
healthy physical env.ronment, including attention to 
such problems as the heating and lighting of the school- 
room and the provision of sanitary facilities. This pro- 
gram should also provide a wholesome emotional en- 
vironment, including the arrangement of the curriculum 
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and. the development of disciplinary systems and the 
selection and preparation of teachers in sych a Wa 
as to accord with the principles of mental] hygi : 
which are in esSence the princ:ples of modern te: 
There should be a carrying forward of a Consisteny 
and coordinated program of teaching in the claggp, 


_ with an emphasis on motivation for healthy living 33 


well as the knowledge of the basic laws on which Such 
healthy living must be founded. A program of physi 
cal education should be developed to prepare the ip. 
dividual for the development of his muscles and his 
personality, and for community cooperation, There 
should be provision in such a school health pr 

of health services for the detection of physical and eng. 
tional handicaps in individual children, and the set; 
up of machinery for the correction of such defects, Aj 
these should be knit into one coordinated and compre. 
hensive program for the development of knowl 
and attitudes which will make for physical, mental, anf 


social health in the community of the future. “ 


( 
\ 


Visualize Your Program 
(Continued from Page 434) 


Figure II.® The instructor prepares the class for view. 
ing the film by brief introductory remarks which state 
what the film is about and why it is being shown, 4 
few warnings to pay particular attention may be neces 
sary so that certain aspects of the subject as presented 
in the film may become impressive, aspects which the 
teacher especially wants the student to grasp in orde 
to answer certain questions to be presented afterwards 
This warning serves to keep the class on the alert, 
observe closely, and to remember what has been seen, 
The instructor screens the film from begining to end, 
with no interruptions. In far too many instances the 
instructor uses each scene of the picture as it appeas 
on the screen as a text for a long lecture, and is apt 
to bore students and perhaps lull them to sleep. Also, 
by interrupting, continuity is lost and the students do 
not catch the relationship between the successive points 
or sequences which the film presents. This method d 
screening from beginn ng to end gives the learner a 
over-all view of the subject matter covered by the film 
It forestalls questions which might arise in connectiot 
with any one’ frame but which are answered in later 
frames or sequences in the film, thus saving needles 
discussion time. After the first screening, the instru 
tor asks the class certain key questions. With thet 
preliminary test questions to guide the teacher, the film 
is screened a second time with the instructor holdig 
on the screen any frame, or repeating sections of tit 
motion picture, that need further clarification. It # 
suggested that if time permits, the film be screened 
third time without interruption to “button up” ond 
the questions and discussions. After this the class 
thoroughly prepared for the application stage. 


9 Francisco, Mercer L., “The Method of Teaching with Sli 
films Developed for the U. 8. Armed Forces,” Visual Revit 
(Chicago, Ill.: Published annually by the Society of Vis# 
Education, Inc., 1943), pp. 30-35, 78. 
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Sometimes it is better to have the third showing of 
the film after the application stage instead of before it, 
so that the students can check up on their mistakes and 
: iievements and fix thoroughly in their minds both 
e principles and the practice which they have been 
taught. 

Then a short examination should be given followed 
by the discussion and critique stage. The examination 
reveals to the instructor what points in the film are 
till not clear to the students, and in the application 
stage the errors of doing can be clearly seen and cor- 
rected. Equally important is the discussion and critique 
stage where the film is shown aga n for final instruc- 
tion and for closing any gaps, of which they are now 
fully conscious. 

Visual Learning Guides for Motion Pictures, pub- 
lished by the Scholastic Coach Book Shop for the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Council, 160 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, consists of outlines of films, created 
by a group of nationally known educators. The editor 
is Professor John Guy Fowlkes, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
These guides, sold in packages of fifty ($1.45 net per- 
package) cover the following subjects: 

1. What to look for in the film. 

2. Words and phrases that must be known to under- 
stand the film. 

3. 50 test questions on what was seen and heard in 
the film. 


He’s Fighting to 


Get Back to Football 


@ He’s driving on the Japs and Nazis so 
he can get back to the thrill of a good 
football game and all the pleasant ways 
of life that football represents to him. 


Football and other competitive sporis 
helped to train his mind and his muscular 
reactions. They developed strength, speed, 
skills and agilities—and the will to win. 


To keep in fine physical fettle on pro- 


duction front or home front, America 


4, Other interesting things to talk about and do. 

5. References for further study. 

Health education, home nursing, and first aid are the 
subjects now available in our field. It is hoped that 
after the war this service will expand to activity films 
used in the schools. 

Other aids outside of films for a visualization pro- 
gram are charts and posters. Of these there are two 
aids that are especially helpful which should perhaps 
be mentioned here: 

1. The National Section on Women’s Athletics Tech- 
nique Charts on Archery, Basketball, Badminton, Div- 
ing, Golf, Riding, Tennis, Softball, Hockey, and Volley- 
ball. These charts are useful as teaching aids in the 
above-mentioned sports, and can be good bulletin board 
material. They are sold per set (not separately) for 
$1.00 from the office of the N.S.W.A., 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washiggton 6, D.*C. 


2. “Badminton Tips, a Handy Aid for Players and 
Instructors,” by Carl H. Jackson and Lester A Swan, 
(1938, $3.00) from Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 
16801 Parkside Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Pictures 
and diagrams can be taken out of the booklet and used 
for classroom work as well as for bulletin board posters. 

Of course magazines offer many good sports pictures 
for bulletin board use. Some libraries have a very fine 
visual-aid service. They have pictures of sports, dances, 
etc., showing costumes, historical pictures, and pictures 
of the sport of today, catalogued and filed for easy 


goes in for sports. No matter what your 
size, build or weight—choose one sport 
you like best and keep physically fit to 
do your part in making America even 
greater in peace than in war. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago Plant 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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KICKA BOARD 


Patent Pending 


Invaluable when practicing and teaching . . . scien- 
tifically designed with grips in the proper holding 
_has beautiful enameled finish 
either red royal or yellow top. 


INDOOR POOL SUITS 
MENS TRUNKS 
KLOGS NOSE CLIPS 


OCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


71 WEST 35th ST. 


NEW YORK CITY (1) 


reference. Some also have a film library with 
available for showing to the community to stimulat = 
further reading or participation. 


We have learned a great deal about these Valuable 
teaching aids through the research that is being done 
in our military training and civilian war plant schools 
An interesting and informative article relates the 
method used by the Navy in having films made for 
their training courses.'° As yet the physical education 
departments are not using 2”-x-2” miniature slides or 
filmstrips, but as soon as the war is over we hope th 
be able to use activity films produced for the armed 
forces and also to have new ones made to suit our f 
needs in the schools. The armed forces and the com. 
mercial agencies are discovering many short cuts in the 
acquisit‘on of skill and are producing many interesting 
aids to learning. 


Visual-training centers are being established to pro- 
vide a complete library of slidefilms, training films, anf 
other visual materials for the armed serv'ces. Lets 
hope they will serve the schools after the war, 4 
properly trained staff is needed to aid instructors m 
how to use films for educational purposes. Such 
staff would be of inestimable value in helping schools 
to attain the goal of more effective training, i.e., leam. 
ing to be retained over a long period of time. om 
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THE HILL 


_.pistriguTORS HILLYARD CHEMI 


and tell you more about it. Call or wire us today .. . no obligation. 


HILLYARD’S NEW 
BASKET BALL CHART 
AND SCORE BOOK 


& HILLYARD COMPANY 


10° YEAR ON FAMOUS 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


YARD COMPANY & 


AL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES ‘IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 


Hillyard’s Super GYM FINISH is recognized by outstanding coaches, athletic directors 
and players as a finish that is non-slippery, giving no glare. A fine finish for fast 
playing games, a light beautiful floor for physical education and a sturdy finish for 
dancing. Being transparent, it displays the grain and evenness of the wood and is 
easy to clean and maintain. The Hillyard Engineer in your locality will gladly call 


WHY? 


Why learn proper health habits and attitudes? 
Why Physical Education ? 


Why indulge in Recreation? 


All the answers take you back to the body. We do these things, 
we are interested, because we want to have happier, healthier, 
more enduring bodies. We want to live long enough to accom- 
plish worthwhile things. 


The Winslow Health and Hygiene Charts help the teacher and 
the pupils cover and grasp the essentials in a broad-gauged 
health teaching program. 


W rite hee Circular S9ch 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


CHART AND MODEL PUBLISHERS 
5235 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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“Coast Guard Introduces New Training Film Technique,” 
Lt. Comdr. Patrick Murphy, U.S.C.G.R., pp. 19-20. 

“Films To Save Our Lives,” Boyd Wolff, pp. 21-23, 76-77. 
“The Method of Teaching with Slidefilms Developed for the 
U. S. Armed Forces,” L. Mercer Francisco, pp. 30-35, 78. 
“Nomenclature,” Marie Whitham, President Society of Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., p. 6. 

“Slide Films in the Marine Corps,” Lt. James W. Hart, 
U.S.M.C.R., pp. 17-18. 

“Slide Film Utilization,” Albert J. Rosenberg, p. 40. 
“Some Developments in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Visual Aids Program,” Floyde E. Brooker, pp. 46, 77. 
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“The Training Film Program of the Army Air Forces,” 
Capt. Howard A. Gray, pp. 14-16. : 
“Visual Instruction as an Integral Part of Service Train- 
ing,” E. Fred Holliday, p. 71. 


Problems of Youth 


(Continued from Page 431) 
been accomplished, but much more needs to be done. 


NE of the most interesting and constructive efforts 
to understand and meet youth problems in Detroit, 
has grown out of a program initiated by the Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee on Youth Problems. This com- 
mittee was appointed early in 1943, when increase in 
youth problems became evident. Serving on the com- 
mittee are representatives of all youth agencies. This 
committee, through a sub-committee and in cooperation 
with the Council of Social Agencies, the Detroit Board 
of Education, the Department of Parks and Recreation, 
and the Women’s Division of the Police Department, 
has placed skilled workers in seven tension areas in the 
‘city. These workers, designated as Coordinators, have 
had different types of training; three have a master’s 
degree in group work and are especially skilled in com- 
munity organization; one is a recreation leader who 
speaks several languages; the other three have been 
connected with the school system. Each goes into his 
community and makes himself one of its people, learns 
to know youth and youth’s problems and acquaints him- 
self with agency facilities and lacks; stimulates people 
living in the area to interest themselves in their own 
community and through group thinking and united 
action to define needs and problems and work out ways 
of dealing with them. 


The experiment is cooperative and everyone is drawn 
in. This includes the worker in the social agency, the 
school, the church, the police officer, the probation of- 
ficer, the well adjusted residents, the local leaders vf 
youth, who are sometimes operators of poolrooms or 
_ hangouts, as well as parents. It means that every facil- 
ity which can serve youth is utilized—church rooms, 
todge and labor halls, but most important of all, schools. 
I am one of those who would keep the school open 
every evening, on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, 
and during vacation periods. I do not feel that class- 
room teachers should be asked to do more than they 
are now doing, but that additional persons, some with 
a different type of training, should be employed to make 
the school serve its community in a new and broader 
capacity. 
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The Detroit experiment is to continue to January 
1945. We hope by that time to have established , 
tern for this type of work which can be used anyw 
in tension areas. The experiment seems important 
me because the assignment given to the Coordinatg: 
that he work to make himself unnecessary, In order 
accomplish this the needs of the people in the are, My 
be met and the people themselves must be so agtiy,: 
maintaining a high standard of living, that outside 
is no longer needed. This is the only real way in whic 
juvenile delinquency can be prevented. 

Very briefly, what I have tried to say is that wantin, 
youth problems are not new problems but old problep 
with a new emphasis. The weakened family jg {ajj 
to meet needs of large numbers of youth. Skilled gi. 
ance and counseling for both youth and adults, especig, 
ly parents, is needed. Schools should be used to pe 
purpose in serving the community, and all out-of-ho 
work of children should be part of their learning agj 
under the direction of the school. Finally we muggy 
work together using every individual and every facili 
to the utmost to serve children, if we hope to me 
needs. 


sewn ao 
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Recreation 
(Continued from Page 438) 


with an abandon in some activity in which they a 
completely absorbed. This is needed today as neve 
before in the modern strain of noise and speed, the 
boredom and monotony of routine, and the worry ani 
uncertainty of the complex world in which we live, 


The fourth way in which we can make recreation 
contribute to the growth of individuals is to find new 
ways of encouraging group experience -in all of ow 
activities. We must find more equivalents of the gang, 
the team, and the club. Mental hygienists tell us tha 
individuals must have a sense of belonging to and k 
ing important in some social group if they are to have 
any sense of worth at all. Army Air Force psychi 
trists, when asked what private agencies should do 
get ready for the returned airmen said, “Develop with 
civilians the equivalent of bomber and tank groups d 
9 to 10 men that have meant so much to these met 
They have worked, slept, eaten, and played together 
They know the meaning and importance of a smal 
group. They will want to continue this kind of a grow 
after the war.” 


This gives support to what we already know abutt 
group experience as a major means of achieving pet 
sonality, social character, and religious objectives. We 
know from reliable experiments that the right manage 
ment of groups will result in these types of outcome 
to a larger extent. If we, as physical educators, tok 
this seriously, it would mean that we would assuit 
the responsibility for the reorganization of groups 
size, in nature, in program, and in leadership. 

The fifth way in which we can make recreation cot 
tribute to the growth of individuals is to recognize thi 
all activities have total potentialities for good to people 
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We will not 


-e can know each person; we can have lots of mo- 
rs <p we can have planned directions; we can do it 
pan elves or we can let members share in it. We can 
eft upon the God of spontaneity or we can use all 
et in the planning of definite outcomes. We as 


supervisors, when we again secure associates, and now 
3 


and then with volunteers, will need to find ways of 
training them to recognize these potentials In activities 
so that they, too, will thrill as they see individuals 
growing through the rise of recreation activities. 


Your job as educators using recreation activities has 
always been an all-consuming one; at present with the 
lack of assistance, it has been a very demanding one ; 
the future will be heavy in its demands, but rich in 
opportunity. The vastness of the job of reconstruction, 
assimilation, movement, and adjustment of individuals 
in the postwar world will offer each of us the ‘oppor- 
tunity of using our best professional talents, insights, 
and abilities in the use of recreation activities for the 
achievement in our constituents of their highest hopes, 
desires, and aspirations. We can decide if this will 
happen in our city. If we assume our rightful and ex- 
pected role as leaders in recreation, using recreation 
activities for the sake of people, we can feel as the 
Chinese poet Wang Wei felt when he was asked what 
he liked best in life. He said: 


I am old. Nothing interests me now. Moreover, I am not 
very intelligent and my ideas have never traveled further than 
my feet. I know only my first, to which I always come back. 
You ask me, what is the supreme happiness here below. It is 
listening to the song of a little boy as he goes on down 
the road after having asked me the way. »« 


Health Education 


(Continued from Page 443) 


and do they have an adequate lunch prepared for them 
to take to school, or is lunch served at school? Are 
there happy relationships in the family group, where 
each one feels that he belongs and where definite guid- 
ance rather than punishment is the program? Each of 
these situations may present a problem on which par- 
ents, teacher, and child may profitably work together. 

In the everyday situations on the way to school and 
at school you will find other important problems to in- 
clude in your health education program. Here are a 
few suggestions: Do children come to school on foot, 
on bicycles, or on the bus? Work out safety measures 
in which all participate. 


In the school building you would consider safety and 
cleanliness ; lighting, seating, heating and ventilation; 
use of the playground and use of the noon hour. You 
would consider handwashing ; drinking cups; right use 
of drinking fountain ; safe water; sanitary toilets; rest 
facilities for those needing them. Learning about foods 
available in the gardens and markets and how to choose 
wisely the food for the day would be very important. 

relationships between teacher and pupil, pupil and 
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be satisfied with achieving one-half or 
three-fourths of the possible. We can count numbers 


WHATEVER YOUR SPORT 


THERE 1S 
RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 


To Aid Your Gamet 


Available from all 
Leading Athletic 
Goods Firms 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI! 


nufacturers. Cincinnati 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


*% Offers fundamental training for young women in _ physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. 3-yr. specialization course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. 
Approved A.M.A. Also 3-year course for general teaching field. 
June camp session on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports 
—-sailing, rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. instruction 
in winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 
Dramatics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 
Pleasant dormitories. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 


‘help the individual and the group to get alon 


GYM SUIT SITUATION 
School days are here again, and while we are 
unable to supply gym wear for the fall ’44 school 
opening, we expect to definitely be serving you 
next semester. 


We are still manufacturing 


flying suits for the Army 
Air Forces 100%. 


E. B. MYERS CO. 


511 VENICE BOULEVARD, 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


CAPEZIO 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 


1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 


PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 


HEALTH-0O-SWIM 


NOSE CLIPS 


Are Now Available! 


> 
@ Teaches correct breathing form. Ss) 


@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


“Safety in Swimming” 


Approved by Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians and Health Educators. 


COM 


At your local Drug or Sporting 
Goods or Dept. store. Or write 


HEALTH -0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway “New York 


pupil, and school and home reveal many Opportunities 
for a study of individual differences and of Ways : 
others in a happy and comfortable school day, 

Each situation mentioned in this article, if utilized 
effectively, presents opportunities for teaching healthfy! 


_ living. A program based on needs as revealed thro h 


a survey of the school, knowledge of the homes and 
observation of the child in the group seems to be the 
logical place to begin. Planning and participation by 
the group bring interest and responsibility which are 
the keys to improved attitudes and achievements, 

You are teaching children to live. You are ys 
textbooks and all sources of information and facilities 
in the community to help children to understand anq 
practice healthful living. 

Today under the stress and strain of war, this be. 


. comes more difficult than in peace times; physicians 


and dentists are fewer ; families are facing tragedy and 
insecurity ; the times demand sudden readjustments, a 
when family members return. Through all the pro. 
gram of living there needs to be a strengthening bal. 
ance which worthwhile activity can give in the home. 


the school, and the community. ue 


Postwar Planning 


(Continued from Page 436) 


of a democratic society. Truly, we must look sharply to 
the health and physical efficiency of youth; we must de- 
mand a thorough-going program of medical examina 
tions with adequate follow-up procedures and an in- 
tensive exercise program for the physiological develop- 
ment of future citizens. Also, we must provide oppor- 
tunities for the teaching of skills that lead to enjoyment 
in sport, to wise use of leisure time, to safety tech- 
niques ; we must give guidance and experience in social 
relations; we must instill in youth the desire for a 
healthy, vigorous, useful, happy life. How else can we 
justify and maintain our position as an integral part of 
the educational program ? 

What then can be our expectation in this long range 
planning for the fullest development of youth? As we 
gaze into the crystal ball the future takes on a rosy hue 
The word “expansion” is repeatedly linked with our 
destiny: expansion of facilities as public works pre 
grams build new gymnasia, swimming pools, play areas, 
as the pending taxation changes bring about more state 
support, as an expanding economy demands and pro 
vides for better educational opportunities for Americai 
youth. Expansion of equipment to facilitate learning 
and to keep factories busy. Expansion of personnel ® 
cope with the back-to-school movement of peace, to mall 
the new facilities, to improve educational standards 
Exjansion of curriculum to include guidance programs 
to provide for community-school relations, to provide 
for rehabilitation, to embrace applied courses in physitd 
therapy, recreational therapy, industrial recreatidl, 
physical reconstruction, public health and sanitation, 
insure better teacher training through courses afl 
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EDUCATION 


laboratory practice in psychology, sociology, child wel- 
fare. Expansion of administrative effort to increase 
allotments, to give full physical education credit, to 
make physical education a requirement at all levels, to 
jengthen the school year so as to include a school camp 
program. 

This ambitious picture of the future may become a 
reality only through unity in purpose, direction, and 
effort. We in the field of physical education have es- 
sential educational services for sale. Every community 
cant afford a well directed program, can buy teachers 
that will produce quality instruction if the citizens of 
these areas are convinced of the worth of such a pur- 
chase. It is our job to convince them. We must capital- 
ize on the present demand; we must point out the in- 
creasing need for our services; we must expand the 
market. Fear, timidity, complacency, disorganization, 
disunity, or lethargy will defeat this end. Let us look 
forward with constructive courage to bold planning and 
tireless follow-up work. It is indeed a “time for great- 
ness.” 


Dental Health Needs 


(Continued from Page 428) 


peated at frequent intervals. 


Costs of Dental Care 

In the dental health education of parents, the point 
should also be stressed that the cost of timely dental 
care is very much less than the expense necessitated by 
dental neglect. Simple fillings, which constitute all the 
dental treatments required by the great majority of 
children, need constitute only a small item in the aver- 
age family’s annual budget. Repair of the ravages 
caused by a long period of neglect are the chief factors 
behind large dental bills. The cost of frequent and reg- 
wlar care practically never adds up to anything like the 
expense occasioned by neglect. 


Nothing has been said thus far about educating par- 
ents regarding diet and toothbrushing. Today’s parents 
can scarcely escape picking up the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good nutrition if they own a radio or read any 
magazine or newspapers. The usefulness of these prin- 
ciples is by no means limited to dental health. The rules 
of good nutrition should be known and practiced by 
everyone. Nutrition appears to be important for dental 
health during the formative period of the teeth, but its 
value as a caries-preventive has been greatly overrated 
in the past, and too many parents have depended upon 
it, to the exclusion of more important things. 

As stated earlier, a considerable decrease in dental 
decay could probably be effected if parents and children 
alike could be persuaded to cut down on their consump- 
tion of sweet and starchy foods; but such a suggestion 
s so utopian that it will probably remain in the category 
of things “devoutly to be wished,” rather than in that 
of things possible of fulfillment. And, as to oral cleanli- 
ness, children who are not taught to brush their teeth 
are today a comparative rarity, except in the lowest 
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socio-economic groups. Toothbrushing is a necessary 
daily chore, like washing the hands and combing the 
hair, and most children regard it as such. Probably 
most parents regard it the same way. 

Our main point of attack in setting up educational 
programs designed for the betterment of children’s den- 
‘tal health is and must probably continue to be the de- 
sirability and need of timely dental care. It is the only 
measure we can depend upon, until the findings of 
dental research provide us with reliable and practical 
methods of caries prevention. 

Parents are concerned not only about their children’s 
health but also about their appearance. Every parent 
wants his child to make a favorable impression, and 
no one, can do this, either as a child or as an adult, if his 
personal appearance is marred by gross irregularities of 
the teeth or malformations of the face and jaws. Many 
such handicaps can be avoided by proper dental care. 
Paren.; should be taught that the preservation of the 
first permanent molars by fillings may prevent mary 
cases of malocclusion and consequent disfigurement. 

The large problem of providing dental care for those 
millrons of children whose parents are either totally in- 
digent or who must at least be classed as “dentally .in- 
digent” is beyond the scope of the present discussion. 
So far as education is concerned, however, we must 
consider them. Families who are destitute or existing 
on a mere subsistence level cannot logically be left out 
of dental health education programs. But when the 
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need for dental care is urged upon such fami 
means for obtaining such care should be readi 
able and the responsible persons in the family -shoulg 
be told the proper procedures for obtaining it. Other. 
wise “education” becomes both pointless and heartless 
—a man-made mirage in an economic desert, 


Present and Future Needs 

It is unlikely that any one agency can draft and pro- 
vide for setting up a complete program for public and 
professional education regarding children’s dental needs 
Contributions to such a program must necessarily come 
from many sources, and their integration will require 
time and effort. Some of the essential Contributions 
that should be provided in any postwar program to meq 
children’s dental needs are these: 

1. Factual, practical, and universal dental health ed. 
ucation for parents and teachers. 

2. Preparental education of high school students, 

3. More and better courses in children’s dentistry 
for dental students and practicing dentists. 

4. Dental health education and training of all children 
—of preschool children in the home and the dental of. 
fice, of older children in the school as well. 

5. Adequate provision of care for dentally indigent 
children and of information for their parents on the 
procedure necessary to obtain such care. 

6. General recognition of the fact that dental decay js 
a universal malady and that the only effective defensive 
weapon we possess at present is timely dental care, » 
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NEW BOOKS ON AQUATICS 


Conquering the Surf, Lifesaving and Surfboarding 


Having devoted his entire career to lifesaving and working 
with the ocean Mr. Henry F. Pohl has just written a compre- 
hensive and practical book on the subject. The thrée main 
sections are, ‘“‘What to do in the Surf,” “Surfboarding” and 
“Surfboard Construction.” Single Copies $1.35. Ten or more 
$1 each. 

Swimming Pool Data and Reference Annual 


If you are planning to build or remodel a beach or pool you 
will need the new 1944 Annual. Contains many facts and fig- 
ures heretofore unavailable in one reference work. Illustrated. $3. 


Order from BEACH & POOL, 425-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable and Useful 
5 Text Books 
M 3 Folk Dance Books 


— DANCE OF THE MONTH — 
ON TO VICTORY $1.50 


Instructive 


Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


a of 
Est. 39 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma 
awarded — Intensive professional and teacher’s and students are welcome. 


Louis H. Chalif & faculty. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 
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Standards the Preparation 
Manuscripts for Publication 


HERE are certain mechanical details which should 
om observed by authors in submitting manuscripts 
for publication in the Journal. 

Articles should always be double spaced and type- 
written, The original rather than a carbon copy should 
be submitted. A duplicate copy should be retained by 
the author. Liberal margins, 1% inches, should be left 
on each side so that directions to the printer may be 
inserted. All pages should be numbered consecutively 
and inserts should be clearly and unmistakably indi- 
cated. Quotations may be single spaced. The length of 
Journal articles varies considerably but in general 10 or 
12 typewritten pages is a maximum. This is based ‘on 
our publication costs, the present number of pages in 
the Journal due to the paper situation, and the amount 
and variety of material appearing each month. It is to 
be understood, however, that quality takes precedence 
over any of the above items in determining publication. 

The title of the article and the author’s name, school 
or institution, and geographical location should appear 
at the beginning of the article. 

In the Journal, a descriptive, paragraph style should 
be used wherever possible rather than a too-formal out- 
line style. 

Authors may append a formal bibliography to an 
article or they may use complete footnotes or they may 
use a combination of both. Book publishers and period- 
icals do not always agree on the exact order of details 
in the preparation of references. Also authors do not 
always include all the necessary information. For con- 
venience the following form is preierred. If a formal 
bibliography is included with the paper a simple foot- 
note may be used if the author wishes.* 

In this instance the bibliography and not the footnote 
shows the “facts of publication”—edition if any, place 
published, publisher, date. 2 3 

The second and third reference examples may be used 


(1) in a bibliography in which case all the references 
are listed alphabetically at the end of the paper, or (2) 
as a bibliographical footnote showing the “facts of pub- 
lication” in parentheses in which case they are placed 
on the corresponding pages as the article progresses. 

Footnotes should be separated from the text by lines 
tunning across the page. They should be inserted at 
the point in the page where the reference occurs. 

Where there is more than one author, the names are 
written with the Christian name or initials first in all 


Stern, Frances. Applied Dietetics. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1943. Pp. x plus 290. (books) — 
J » H. D. “Current Problems in Recreation,” The 
ournal of Health and Physical Education, 15:6 (June, 1944), 
PP. 815-16, 353-54, (magazines) 
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cases except the first one when the last name appears 
first.* 

Photographs may accompany articles but the choice 
of those to be used when the article is published is de- 
pendent on quality and the amount of space which the 
article takes up in print. Generally speaking, a one- 
page article should have no more than one illustration, 
a two-page article may have two (or three if small) 
while a three-page article will be crowded with more 
than four or five illustrations. On occasion four pages 
are allowed for an article because of the large number 
of good photographs but these are exceptions as three 
pages usually is the maximum number. In submitting 
photographs the subject must be kept in mind. If this 
is one figure or one person, considerable reduction is 
possible, but an illustration with many persons or a 
complicated drawing will reduce very little. To produce 
the best results photographs should be clear, unmarked. 
and preferably with a glossy finish. 


For the writer’s guidance it is suggested that the 
actual organization of Journal articles be set up as fol- 
lows: 

1. What has your department, organization, or schoo] 
been doing? 

2. What conditions made the present program de- 
sirable ? 

3. How did you organize your program from the 
standpoint of personnel, finances, facilities, etc. ? 

4. Which methods worked and which ones had to be 
modified ? 

5. What results have been produced? 

Authors who are preparing papers for publication and 
who do not have further information at hand are urged 
to consult manuals of style and various pamphlet in- 
structions on the preparation of manuscripts or source 
material. 

These may be secured at any library. One of the best 
known of these is A Manual of Style prepared by the 
University of Chicago Press.§ 

This statement was prepared by the editor and the 
chairman of the Editorial Committee and approved 
by that Committee. 


Editorial Committee 
C. H. McCloy, Chairman 


David K. Brace Leonard A. Larson 
V. K. Brown W. W. Patty 
Frederick W. Cozens Louise Strachan 
Leslie W. Irwin Lois F. Timmons 
Mary Wibel, Editor. 
4Kraines, S. H., and E, S. Thetford. Managing Your Mind. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. = viii plus 374. 


5A Manual of Style (10th ed.; Chicago: iversity of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937), pp. ix plus 394. 
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New Books - - - 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Fourth annual Edition.. Mary 
F. Horkheimer and John W. Differ, ed., John G. Fowlkes, 
consultant. (Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress 
Service, 1944) 192 pages. 

The fourth edition of this work replaces all volumes and 
supplements which have preceded it. It is a complete, up-to- 
date, annotated schedule of free films and slidefilms. All 
films and agencies have been checked and many films have 
been withdrawn so that the fourth edition should be used 
during the current year. 

Health and First Aid. Morris Fishbein and Leslie W. Irwin. 
(Chicago 6: Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 1944) 
364 pages. 

The purpose of this book is to present accurate, practical, 
and useful knowledge concerning health and personal hygiene 
and to give in simple and concise form complete and acceptable 
practices and procedures in first aid. The techniques de- 
scribed are those well recognized by the medical profession 
except that the very newest material developed from the 
experience of the second World War has been included. 
Occupational Therapy in the Treatment of the Tuberculous 

Patient. Holland Hudson and Marjorie Fish. (New York 

19: National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, 

1944) 305 pages. 

The contents of this volume have been planned for studenis 
who have had a background of pre-medical instruction. Its 
aim is to give the student a wide, general preview of tuber- 
culous treatment and of the role of occupational therapy in 
that treatment. 

Soybeans from Soup to Nuts. Annie Williams - Heller and 
Josephine McCarthy. (New York: Vanguard Press, 100 
Fifth Ave., 1944) 114 pages, $1.25. 

This is the first book of recipes showing how to use Amer- 
ica’s new miracle food. It contains new and tested dishes 
and menus by two experts in the field of nutrition and home- 
making. The authors have tried to show the housewives of 
America how to use and enjoy this new food. 

Health Instruction Yearbook, 1944. Oliver E. Byrd, ed. (Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1944) 330 pages, $3.00. 

In the 1944 edition of this yearbook the author furnishes 
new material, the outstanding articles in the field of health 
which have appeared in the past year, summarized and. brought 
together in readily available form for text or reference use. 
This type of health text for use by teachers and students is 
organized so that it calls attention to the total field of health. 


Encyclopedia of Sports. Revised. Frank G. Menke. (New 
York 18: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., 1944) 628 
pages, $3.50. 


This is a revised copy of Encyclopedia of Sports brought 
out by the author in 1939. The reason for the revision is that 
considerable new data has been found concerning the origin of 
various sports. The author describes the origin of sports, how 
they were developed, and how they have progressed together 
with a list of the most outstanding players in each sport. 
Marriage and Family Relationships. Robert G. Foster. (New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 1944) 266 pages, 

$2.50. 

In simple, straightforward terms this book explains the psy- 
chological, emotional, physiological, and social fundamentals 
of a successful marriage, illustrated by many case studies. 
Written for young people of about college age, it tells them 
what they want to know and what will be most helpful 
to them. It is an excellent book for classes on marriage and 
family relations given either in college or under other auspices. 


Health Counseling for Girls. Margaret |. Leonard. (y 
York 18: A. S. Barnes & Co, 67 W. 44th St. Joye 
pages, $1.50. ) 
Through records and analyses of actual he intery; 

and of specific problem situations arising in nate com 

the reader is provided with many illustrations of the otolaae 

of adolescent girls and of the widely varied Suidance tech, a 

which can be used in health counseling. An important Pi 

of the book is the description of a workable Prog i: 

health guidance for a secondary school. i 


Recent Articles - - - 


A New Selling Point for Athletics. 
Activities. Sept., 1944. (The value o 
ment of personality.) 

Education -in the High School for Leisure 
W. Ardell Haines. School Activities. Sept., 1944, 

Postwar Planning. Holland Hudson. Hoosier Health Her. 
ald. Aug., 1944. (Postwar planning for tuberculosis.) 

Burbank Makes Full Use of Its Parks. Florence G. Edger 
Recreation. June, 1944. (A full-time recreation program 4 
volving all of the city’s park areas.) 

Planning for Plans. Milo F. Christiansen. Reereatigy 
June, 1944. (Planning the Washington recreational setup.) 

School Health and Physical Education. Education for [’j. 
tory. August 21, 1944. (Test scales of abdominal and back 
strength for high school boys.) 

Keep Fit and Like It. Editorial. Morris Fishbein. Hygeiy, 
Sept., 1944. 

“Doctors Say—” Austin E. Smith. Hygeia. Sept. 194 
(Facts behind the “authorized medical opinions” claimed ip 
support of advertised products. ) 

The Health Council. William W. McFarland. 
Sept., 1944. 

Significance of Swing. 
Sept., 1944. 
ment. ) 


J. R. Shannon. 
f athletics in the donde 


Hyqgeia, 


Lucile G. Rosenheim. Hygeio, 
(Ballroom dancing as a factor in social develop- 


Relaxation and Swimming. Dorothy 
Pool. Aug., 1944. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Discipline, An Interpretation. Compiled from past issuts 
of Childhood Education. Association for Childhood Edu 
tion, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 25c. 

Understanding Ourselves. Marion L. Faegre. University 
Press, University of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 5 
(Social hygiene for boys and girls written accurately but i 
popular style.) 

National Physical Fitness Act. Ian Mackenzie and Ian Eis 
enhardt. Department of Pensions and National Health, Daly 
Building, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Free. 

British Information Services: Entertainment and the Artin 
Wartime Britain (ID 524), Juvenile Delinquency in Britain 
During the War (ID 390). Information Division, 30 Rockt 
feller Plaza, New York 20. Free. 

Open Letter to My Newly Blinded Friend. U. S. Office 
Education. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 
10c. 

Face These Facts. Bessie Boggess. Civilian Medical Di 
vision, Office of Secretary of War. Free. (Personal hygiene) 

How Does Your Posture Line Up? Health Message ™ 
14. Bessie Boggess. Civilian Medical ‘Division, Office of Set- 
retary of War. Free. 

Accident Prevention and Program Planning for Chaptet 
American National Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, Washilif 
ton 13, D. C. Free. 

' Help for the Busy Teacher. Compiled by the A.A.H.P.ER 
Printed by the National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broaé: 


R. Mohr. Beach & 
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New York City 19. Free. (A selected list of pamphlet 
1 on health education. ) Copies are available from the 
National Tuberculosis Association, from local tuberculosis 
associations, or from the AAHPER office, 1201 16th St., NW, 


Washington ©, D. C. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts 


A Study of Circulatory-Respiratory Changes as Indicated 

the McCurdy-Larson Organic Efficiency Test in Relation 
to Physiological Age. C. Wesley Dane, Research Quarterly, 
15:2 (May, 1944), pp. 98-112, 

The author presents an extensive study in which he found 
that the three physiological age groups show significant dif- 
ferences in various circulatory-respiratory items. Procedures 
are given in detail together with tables for use in calculating 
the circulatory-respiratory efficiency of a boy according to 
his growth status. Post-pubescent boys were found to be 
superior to pre-pubescent boys in circulatory-respiratory func- 
tion. 

Physiological Maturity as a Factor in the Qualification of 
Boys for Physical Activity. Anna Espenschade, Research 
Quarterly, 15:2 (May, 1944), pp. 113-117. 

The author presents the case for the consideration of phy- 
siological maturity in the qualification of boys for physical 
activity. She particularly emphasizes cases in which the 
Classification Index is inadequate. She concludes that with 
the current emphasis on strenuous physical training for 17- 
year-olds, only those boys who are physiologically mature as 
well as organically sound should be expected to participate 
without restriction. 


A Study of the Health Practices, Knowledge, Attitudes, and 
Interests of Senior High School Pupils. Warren H. South- 
worth, Jean V. Latimer, Clair E. Turner, “Research Quarter- 
ly, 15:2 (May, 1944), pp. 118-136. 

The authors made a study of the health practices, knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and interests of a large group of high school 
pupils in Massachusetts in order to build a more effective 
health program. They found that there is no significant dif- 
ference in the health behavior of pupils living in rural and 
urban communities, that girls seem to have a consistently 
better rating than boys, and that there is apparently no im- 
provement in health behavior as the pupils advance from 
grade to grade. The tests that were given are included in 
the article under the. following titles: “What Do You Do?” 
(health practices); “Health Information, Please!” (health 
knowledge) ; “Your Opinion, Please” (attitudes): and “Your 
Choice, Please!” (health interests). 

The Measurement of Capacities for Learning Dance Move- 
ment Techniques. Rachel Jane Benton, Research Quarterly, 
15:2 (May, 1944), pp. 137-144. 

The author gives a brief review of the study, descriptions 
of some of the tests used, and statistical analysis of test re- 
sults. She concludes that capacities for learning skill in 
dance movement techniques after instruction may be measured 
with fair accuracy and gives batteries of tests for this pur- 
pose. She emphasizes the fact that no single measure is of 
value in predicting this skill, but that a combination of sev- 
eral can be of value. No attempt was made to deal with cre- 
ative aspects of the dance. 

An Assessment of the Validity of Height-Weight Class 
Divisions for High School Girls. Karl W. Bookwalter, Re- 
search Quarterly, 15:2 (May, 1944), pp. 145-149. 

This study proposed to evaluate the effectiveness of height- 
weight class divisions, using the Cozens technique, in the dis- 
crimination of physical fitness of high school girls as measured 
by the Indiana Physical Fitness Test. The author concludes 
that “the validity of this classification technique is not highly 
satisfactory, but is functionally worthy of consideration.” 
Guide for Tracing Research in the Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Field. Thomas K. Cureton, Research 
Quarterly, 15:2 (May, 1944), pp. 150-180. 

At the request of the Research Council of the National Re- 
search Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R., Cureton presents a very 
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thorough guide for training research workers in our field. 
This bibliography of bibliographies will be of great value to 
every one interested in diverse research materials. 

The Value of the Motion Picture as an Instructional Device 
in Learning a Motor Skill. Aileene Lockhart, Research Quart- 
erly, 15:2 (May, 1944), pp. 181-187. 

The author describes briefly a study of the use of a mo- 
tion picture in the learning of the skill of bowling, the skill 
studied being the performance with the first ball. A film 
was produced for this purpose and used extensively with the 
experimental group. Evidence showed that the learning of 
experimental groups was definitely superior to that of the 
control. 

What the Public Knows About Nutrition. H. F. Kilander, 
Research Quarterly, 15:2 (May, 1944), pp. 188-197. 

The author reviews the findings and conclusions based on 
a study made in 1942 and 1943 of nutrition information of 
5,000 individuals and compares the public information on 
eight of the questions used in a similar study in 1936-37. His 
conclusions and recommendations are interesting as well as 
indicative of the sources and emphasis of much nutrition in- 
formation. The test itself is included together with an 
analysis of answers. 
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*This reprint was made in December, 1940, though its 
chronological order puts it in 1941. 
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Q 334 Action Current Study of the Rectus Abdominalis as a 
Postural Muscle in Arm Movement. Slater-Hamel. 

Q 339 Relation of Selected Structural and Functional Mea- 
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Discus for College Women. Tuttle. 
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Q 346 An Analysis of Certain Factors in the Gait of College 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On April 2, 1945, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. For the 
duration of the war selected applicants who have 
completed 60 college semester hours including credits 
in the sciences may be accepted. 


For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


ATIONAL 
GYM SUIT 
for GIRLS 


* CORRECT STYLE 
* PROPER DESIGN 
QUALITY FABRICS 


* EXPERT WORKMAN. 
SHIP 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-72 MARQUETTE 
Fono lac, Wis. 
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ments. Wakefield. 
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lagher, Schubert, Peck and Johnson. 


Q 355 Physiological Maturity as a Factor in the Quik s 


tion of Boys for Physical Activity. Espensdhaim ee 


By the McCurdy-Larson Organic Efficieney Test i 
Relation to Physiological Age. Dari, : 


RECREATION FOR MEN 


Just off the Press 


One hundred and ninety-six pages of prac- 
tical information for recreation workers and 
laymen conducting activities for men’s groups, 
There are directions for playing indoor and 
outdoor games. There are mental games, 
puzzles, quizzes, and there are suggestions 
for drama, music, and hobbies in the pro- 
gram for men. You'll want to get your 


copy now! 
Price $1.25 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N, ¥, 


ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M. D. 
Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School. 


Second edition. 12mo, 216 pages, illustrated with 
105 engravings. Cloth, $3.00. 


This work appeals to surgeons and 
practicing physicians and to those con- 
cerned with industrial med'cine. Diag- 
nosis and treatment are fully covered 
and numerous tables and illustrations add 
to the value of the text. Such topics as 
physical fitness, physical training, physi- 
cal fatigue, sprains, strains, fractures and 
infections are fully covered. Special 
chapters deal with the shoulder, the arms, 
elbow and forearm, the abdomen, pelvis, 


back, knee and ankle. 
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